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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN WORLD HISTORY 


ARNOLD JOSEPH TOYNBEE 


Research Professor in International History, University of London; Director of Studies, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


(Read November 11, 1954) 


Tue American Philosophical Society has done 
me a great honor in inviting me to give this lec- 
ture at this year’s meeting. I have been looking 
forward to this evening ever since I received the 
invitation last year. The year 1953 was, of course, 
the five-hundredth anniversary of the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople, and the date 1453 
was then much in our minds; for 1453, like 1066, 
is one of those celebrated dates that play an aca- 
demic “confidence trick.” They have come to 
sound so significant that we have become ac- 
customed to take their signficance for granted 
without question. 

What, then, let us now ask ourselves, were the 
true historical significance and historical conse- 
quences of the Ottoman conquest of Constanti- 
nople in a.p. 1453? As soon as we reconsider 
the question, we realize that this was not an im- 
portant event in itself. By 1453, Constantinople 
had been, for nearly a century, nothing more than 
a tiny unannexed enclave within the vast domain 
of an Ottoman Empire that encompassed it on all 
sides. Since the Ottoman conquest of Thrace in 
A.D. 1360-1361, Constantinople had been cut off 
by land, not only from Western Christendom, 
but also from the rest of Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom and even from the other surviving 
fragments of the East Roman Empire. In 1453 
the Ottoman Empire already extended north- 
westwards as far as the lower Danube and south- 
eastwards as far as the upper Euphrates; and, 
though the conquest of Constantinople won for the 
Ottoman Emperor Mehmed II, who achieved it, 
the privilege of being called, forever after, “the 
Conqueror” par excellence, the actual extent of 
his conquests was modest if measured by the 
achievements of, for example, his predecessors 
Murad I and Bayezid I, “the Thunderbolt,” or his 
successors Selim I, “the grim,” and Suleyman I, 
“the Lawgiver.” As a conqueror, Mehmed II 
merely rounded off his predecessors’ work by 
wiping out some, though by no means all, of the 
outstanding enclaves of territory, within the ambit 
of the Ottoman Empire, which, at the date of 


Mehmed’s accession, were still in Greek or Frank- 
ish hands. Mehmed II conquered Constantinople, 
the Morea, and Trebizond from the Greeks, Ga- 
lata, Caffa, and Tana from the Genoese, and 
Negrepont from the Venetians. But at his death 
a Genoese chartered company still held Chios, the 
Knights of St. John still held Rhodes, and the 
Venetians still held Coron and Modon, in the 
southwest corner of the Morea, as well as the 
Ionian Islands. Mehmed II was nevertheless a 
great emperor; but he was great, not as a con- 
queror, but as an organizer. 

Why, then, does the date 1453 still “ring a bell” 
today? Had it really no importance at all? No, 
it was and is important, not in itself, but because 
it was taken as symbolic by all concerned. 

For the ‘Osmanlis 1453 was symbolic of the 
virtual completion of their conquest and political 
reunification of the main body of Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christendom, though the decisive step in a 
process that took about one hundred and fifty 
years, from first to last, had been the Ottoman 
occupation of Macedonia eighty years earlier, in 
1372-1373. By “the main body” of Eastern Or- 
thodox Christendom I mean the region, astride 
the Straits between the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, which embraces the habitats, at that 
time, of the Greeks, Georgians, Bulgars, Serbs, 
and Romans—in fact, all the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian peoples except the Russians. This re- 
gion comprises two peninsulas, Anatolia and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Macedonia, not Constanti- 
nople, is the strategic key to the rest of the Balkan 
Peninsula and indeed to the whole of Southeast 
Europe. And the center of gravity of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom had shifted from Anatolia 
to the Balkan Peninsula in the eleventh century. 
In seeking their fortunes on the European side 
of the Straits, and pushing forward to the Danube 
before moving towards the Euphrates, the ‘Os- 
manlis had given striking evidence of their po- 
litical sagacity. 

For the Greeks 1453 was symbolic of the end 
of the East Roman Empire, though the decisive 
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event in its breakup had been the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Franks in 1204, a quarter 
of a millennium before the conquest of the former 
imperial city by the ‘Osmanlis. The fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1204 had been a truly historic 
event. It had shattered the East Roman Empire 
irretrievably; and, between that date and .the 
establishment of the Ottoman Empire in the 
fourteenth century, the main body of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom had been in a state of 
anarchy. The East Roman Empire, which the 
Franks destroyed in 1204, was an eighth-century 
renaissance of the Roman Empire (which, in its 
central and eastern provinces, had gone to pieces 
at the beginning of the seventh century, after 
having held together here for two hundred years 
longer than in its outlying and backward western 
provinces). The original core of the East Roman 
Empire had been Central and Northeastern 
Anatolia. 

The date 1453 was also symbolic for the Rus- 
sians and for the Franks. For the Russians it 
signified that the original Rome’s title to world- 
dominion had passed from “the Second Rome,” 
Constantinople, to a “Third Rome,” which was 
Moscow. As the Russians saw it, the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the ‘Osmanlis in 1453 was the retri- 
bution meted out by God to the Greeks for their 
betrayal of Eastern Orthodox Christianity in a.p. 
1439, when, at the ecclesiastical Council of Flor- 
ence, their official representatives had acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the Roman See over the 
Eastern Orthodox churches in the vain hope of 
purchasing effective Frankish military help at 
the price of this act of religious apostasy. For the 
Franks 1453 signified that Western Christendom 
had now become the trustee of the Ancient Greek 
culture, which, at this date, the Franks equated 
with “Culture” with a capital “C.” By this time, 
the Franks had learned to treasure every fragment 
of Ancient Greek statuary and every scrap of 
Mediaeval Greek manuscript of any text of An- 
cient Greek literature, though, unfortunately, the 
fifteenth-century Frankish humanists’ barbarous 
thirteenth-century ancestors had felt no interest 
in any Ancient Greek writer except Aristotle and 
had found no better use for Ancient Greek bronze 
statues than to chop them up and mint the pieces 
into petty cash. . 

I have mentioned that Mehmed “the Con- 
queror’s” true greatness was as an organizer. 
Let us take a glimpse at the constitution of the 
Ottoman Empire to which Mehmed II put the fin- 
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ishing touches. This was a combination of three 
elements: the Eurasian nomad way of life, the 
manpower of the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
peoples (apart from the Russians), and the spirit 
and institutions of Islam. The classic Modern 
Western book on the subject is the work of an 
American scholar, A. H. Lybyer.* 

The founders of the Ottoman Empire were a 
tiny band of Eurasian nomad refugees, who had 
been driven into Southwest Asia, off the Great 
Eurasian Steppe, by the eruption of the Mongols 
in the thirteenth century. These refugee nomads 
had brought their nomad way of life with them 
into the sedentary world; and the structure of 
nomad society is a symbiosis between three par- 
ties: shepherds, their flocks, and their sheep- 
dogs. When the fathers of the ‘Osmanlis were 
driven off the Steppe into the derelict Eastern 
Orthodox Christian province of the sedentary 
world in the northwest corner of Anatolia, they 
turned themselves into shepherds of men and 
took to training human sheep-dogs to help them in 
the management of human flocks. These human 
sheep-dogs were the members of the Ottoman 
Emperor’s slave-household. This included both 
a professional civil service and a professional 
army. It was the instrument with which the 
‘Osmanlis first conquered the main body of East- 
ern Orthodox Christendom and then organized 
it and held it. 

In the Ottoman Empire the Eastern Orthodox 
peoples played two roles which were both of 
capital importance. They constituted their Otto- 
man conquerors’ human flock and at the same time 
they were the chief source of supply for their 
masters’ human sheep-dogs. Man is more adapt- 
able than his fellow-animals. It might be diffi- 
cult to find any non-human animal that would be 
capable of performing the sheep-dog’s role as well 
as the sheep’s; but Eastern Orthodox Christian 
man did perform both roles effectively under the 
Ottoman régime. The ‘Osmanlis’ earliest re- 
cruits from Eastern Orthodox Christendom had 
been free adult voluntary converts to Islam. Af- 
ter the establishment of the Emperor’s slave- 
household in the fourteenth century, the chief 
Eastern Orthodox Christian source of recruit- 
ment was a periodical compulsory levy of chil- 
dren. These child-conscripts were given an edu- 
cation that was intensive, competitive, and selec- 


1Lybyer, A. H., The government of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent, Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1913. 
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tive, and that was intellectual and technological 
as well as physical; and invariably they became 
voluntary converts to Islam in the process. What 
won the conscript children’s loyalty, as well as 
their volunteer adult predecessors’, was the op- 
portunity, opened up to them by entry into the 
Ottoman public service, of having an effective 
career. The appeal was partly to their ambition, 
but also partly to their moral sense; for the moral 
superiority of the Ottoman Muslim to the con- 
temporary Eastern Orthodox Christian way of 
life was the distinctive feature that made Otto- 
man society effective and consequently made an 
Ottoman career rewarding. 

Though the child-conscripts drawn from the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian population under 
Ottoman rule came to be the standard material 
for the recruitment of the Emperor’s slave-house- 
hold, there were always supplementary sources 
from outside the frontiers of the Empire: for ex- 
ample, free adult converts from Western Christen- 
dom; Western Christian prisoners of war; West- 
ern Christians captured and enslaved by Ottoman 
corsairs who had established themselves on the 
Mediterranean coast of Northwest Africa; and 
Russian Orthodox Christians captured and en- 
slaved by Tatar raiders from the western corner 
of the Eurasian Steppe. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the lingua franca of the 
Emperor’s_ slave-household was Serbo-Croat, 
while the language of command in the Ottoman 
Navy was Italian; and these two curiosities of 
linguistic history bear witness to the importance 
of the Western Christian element in the Ottoman 
public service and to the preponderance of the 
Serb element among the Eastern Orthodox Christ- 
ian recruits. 

Why did the Eastern Orthodox Christians al- 
low themselves, as they did, to be made into in- 
struments for the creation and maintenance of an 
Ottoman Empire that was depriving them of po- 
litical independence? We cannot understand this 
without glancing back over the four hundred years 
of Eastern Orthodox Christian history immedi- 
ately preceding the establishment of the Ottoman 
Empire through the occupation of Macedonia in 
1372-1373. In Eastern Orthodox Christian his- 
tory this span of four centuries had been an age 
of disintegration—military, political, social, and 
moral. The Eastern Orthodox Christians lent 
themselves to the purposes of the Ottoman em- 
pire-builders because they realized that these alien 
conquerors were bringing to them, at a high price, 
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the unity, peace, and order that had now come to 
be urgent necessities of life for Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom. The peace and order, without 
which a civilization cannot maintain its social 
health, had been lost to Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tendom through the collision between its two lead- 
ing political powers, the East Roman Empire and 
Bulgaria, after the conversion of Bulgaria in 
AD. 865. The great Romano-Bulgarian war of 
977-1019 was the catastrophe that registered the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian Civilization’s break- 
down ; and the momentary political unity that had 
been purchased at this prohibitively high cost did 
not survive the social, political, and military col- 
lapse which an inflated but exhausted East Ro- 
man Empire suffered before the eleventh cen- 
tury was over. After the Normans and the Turks 
had taken their bites out of the East Roman Em- 
pire, and after the Bulgars had recovered their 
independence from it, the Frankish conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204 broke up what was left 
of it; and the political fragmentation of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom went to extremes between 
1204 and 1372, before the Ottoman occupation 
of Macedonia registered the turn of the tide. The 
legacy of this age of anarchy in Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christian hearts was a hatred of the Franks 
and of the Roman Church which was their master 
passion from before the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury until after the opening of the seventeenth. 
The Franks would not undertake to give the 
remnant of the East Roman Empire military aid 
against the ‘Osmanlis unless the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches first acknowledged the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Roman See. The ‘Osmanlis de- 
manded political submission, but were willing, in 
return, to let their Eastern Orthodox Christian 
subjects retain their ecclesiastical independence 
and to grant them communal autonomy, within 
the Ottoman body politic, under the presidency of 
their own ecclesiastical authorities. The Eastern 
Orthodox Christians disliked the ‘Osmanlis’ terms 
less than they disliked the Franks’ terms, and 
they, therefore, opted for Ottoman domination in 
preference to Frankish. “Better the Prophet’s 
turban than the Pope’s tiara” was the slogan that 
was passing from mouth to mouth within the 
walls of Constantinople during the siege in 1453. 

The Eurasian nomad founders of the Ottoman 
Empire had been converted to Islam en route 
from the Steppe across Southwest Asia to the 
northwest corner of Anatolia; and a voluntary 
conversion to Islam was, as we have noticed, a 
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condition sine qua non for a career in the Otto- 
man Emperor’s slave-household, which was the 
governing body of the Empire in its heyday. On 
the other hand, free-born Ottoman Muslims were 
ineligible, in the Empire’s heyday, for admission 
into the slave-household. The only free-born men 
and women who were eligible were free-born ex- 
Christians. This at first sight paradoxical rule 
was the Ottoman Empire’s arcanum imperii. The 
secret of the Empire’s success was the thorough- 
ness of the governing body’s discipline; this total 
obedience could be instilled only into an élite who 
had been deprived of their personal freedom and 
been torn away from their family associations; 
and these penal conditions could not have been 
imposed by a Muslim government on freemen 
who were Muslims by birth. 

Islam’s main contribution to the structure of 
the Empire was a system of non-territorial com- 
munal autonomy on an ecclesiastical basis. The 
population of the Empire was organized in half- 
a-dozen ecclesiastically-governed autonomous com- 
munities—the Sunni Muslims, the Eastern Or- 
thodox Christians, the Gregorian Monophysite 
Armenians, the Jews, and so on—which were all 
intermingled with one another geographically and 
were each coextensive with the whole territory of 
the Empire. This system of organization in non- 
territorial ecclesiastical communities, known as 
millets, had been inherited by the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the successor-states of the Arab Cali- 
phate. It was the constitutional device through 
which the Islamic governments gave effect to 
the Prophet Muhammad’s ruling, in the Qur’an, 
that Jews and Christians were, like Muslims, 
“People of the Book” (that is to say, people to 
whom a holy scripture had been revealed by the 
same One True God who had revealed the 
Qur’an to Muhammad). The corollary of this 
ruling was that Jews and Christians were en- 
titled to toleration and protection from the Islamic 
political authorites if they agreed to be obedient 
subjects and to pay a surtax. This Qur’anic rul- 
ing gave the millet-system its sanction under an 
Islamic régime; but the system itself was already 
a going concern before Muhammad’s time. As 
early as the days of the Achaemenian Empire, for 
example, the Jewish community in Babylonia was 
organized as a millet in the subsequent Ottoman 
sense. In the Ottoman Empire in its heyday the 
millet-system worked effectively to keep the ‘Os- 
manlis’ conquered Eastern Orthodox Christian 
subjects contented and loyal. It gave them more 
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liberty than was enjoyed by their co-religionists 
under Frankish rule (e¢.g., on the Island of Chios 
before the ‘Osmanlis annexed it). A fortiori, the 
system won the loyalty of the refugee Castilian 
Jews to whom the Ottoman Imperial Government 
gave asylum. 

The millet whose members were the least con- 
tent with their status was the Sunni Muslim com- 
munity; for the free Muslim population of this 
officially Muslim empire found itself in the ironi- 
cal position of being socially privileged yet at the 
same time politically impotent. They were, in- 
deed, actually debarred from a possibility of shar- 
ing in the government of the Empire that was 
open to their non-Muslim fellow-subjects ; for, as 
we have seen, the free-born Muslims, alone among 
the Emperors’s subjects, were ineligible for entry 
into the Emperor’s slave-household. In compen- 
sation, the fief-holders who provided the Em- 
pire with its feudal cavalry were recruited from 
the free-born Muslims; yet these free-born Mus- 
lim troopers were under the command of ex- 
Christian slaves, and they ranked as inferior to 
the professional standing army that was composed 
of slaves exclusively. Moreover, the Central 
Government was careful to keep the disposal of 
the fiefs in its own hands, and was also careful to 
uphold, against the free Muslim fief-holders, the 
rights of the free Christian peasants from whose 
dues the fief-holders derived their incomes. Con- 
sidering all this, it is not surprising that the first 
subjects of the Empire to revolt against its classic 
constitution should have been, not the Christians 
or the Jews, but the free-born Muslims. These 
insisted on being allowed to enter the slave-house- 
hold after the death of Suleyman I in a.v. 1566; 
and this Muslim revolt started the Empire on its 
decline and fall, because it undermined the slave- 
household’s discipline, which was the Empire’s 
mainstay. The Empire’s Eastern Orthodox 
Christian subjects did not begin seriously to re- 
volt against the Empire, for their part, till after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

This contrast between the respective reactions 
of the Ottoman Empire’s Muslim and Christian 
subjects to the Empire’s constitution brings out a 
point that is characteristic of all empires of the 
kind. The historical mission which an empire 
actually carries out, and which can be seen to 
have been its mission when its history is surveyed 
in retrospect, may prove to have been something 
quite different from the empire-builders’ con- 
scious intentions. The ‘Osmanlis, for example, 
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were manifestly animated by the conscious pur- 
pose of extending the bounds of Dar-al-Islam at 
the expense of Christendom and incidentally reap- 
ing for themselves, or, as they might have pre- 
ferred to put it, receiving at the hands of God, a 
suitable reward in the shape of the wealth and 
power that they stood to acquire through the con- 
quest of non-Muslim territories and populations. 
This conscious purpose of “the Ghazis of Rim,” 
as their fellow-Turk, Babur, the Timurid invader 
of India, admiringly calls them, was, in fact, 
achieved; yet we can see now that this was not 
the most important result of their strenuous mili- 
tancy. The immediate mission that the ‘Osmanli 
conquerors fulfilled was to give unity, peace, and 
order to the main body of Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom in the Balkan Peninsula and Anatolia 
after this society had broken into fragments and 
fallen into anarchy; and the Ottoman Empire 
carried out this mission effectively for four hun- 
dred years (A.D. 1373-1768). But its unconscious 
and unintentional mission was not limited to this 
regional task. 

Every empire that, like the Ottoman Empire, 
has been cecumenical in spirit has also been po- 
tentially world-wide. All of them—the Ottoman, 
the Chinese, the Roman Empire, and the rest— 
have been partial anticipations of that literally 
world-wide human commonwealth of the future 
which has now, at last, become a practical possi- 
bility—and also an imperative necessity—as a re- 
sult of the recent “annihilation of distance” through 
the progress of Modern Western technology. 
The Ottoman Empire never had at its disposal 
those mechanical means of communication that the 
pettiest state in the world commands in our day; 
yet, with such antique means of locomotion as the 
horse and the galley, and such archaic explosive 
weapons as the arquebus and the muzzle-loading 
gun, the ‘Osmanlis, in the sixteenth century of 
the Christian Era, came within an ace of doing 
for the world as a whole what they did do for 
the single society of Eastern Orthodox Christen- 
dom. They just failed to conquer Western Chris- 
tendom’s base of operations in Western Europe 
by retaining and expanding the bridgehead on 
Italian soil that Mehmed II had occupied at 
Otranto in a.p. 1480, at the very end of his reign, 
and by pushing their way up the Danube valley 
beyond Vienna. They also just failed—through 
making their naval power felt a quarter of a 
century too late in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean—to forestall Western Christen- 
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dom in mastering the Atlantic and the Americas 
(the ‘Osmanlis’ lively interest in the Castilian 
discoveries in the New World is attested by the 
existence of an Ottoman copy, transliterated into 
the Arabic alphabet, of a lost early Castilian map 
of the New World of which the original had been 
captured from a Spanish ship in a naval en- 
gagement in the Mediterranean). They were 
beaten by the Portuguese in a competition for the 
mastery of the Indian Ocean, Abyssinia, and the 
Indies. And they were beaten by Muscovy in a 
competition for the mastery of the great Eurasian 
Steppe (the ‘Osmanlis’ failure, in a.p. 1569, to 
dig a canal from the River Don to the River Volga 
and so re-open the communications with their 
Central Asian Sunni Muslim co-religionists that 
had recently been cut by the Muscovite conquest 
of Qazan and Astrakhan was as decisive an his- 
torical event as the defeat suffered on the same 
spot by the Germans in the autumn of a.p. 1942). 

Thus, before the sixteenth century was over, 
the Ottoman Empire—though it now extended 
from Algeria to Armenia, from the Yaman to 
the Crimea, and from ‘Iraq to the Hungarian Al- 
fold—found itself encircled in the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans by Western Christendom and on 
the Eurasian Steppe by Russian Orthodox Chris- 
tendom; and these sixteenth-century events pre- 
destined the ‘Osmanlis to lose the prize of being 
the direct architects of a twentieth-century or 
twenty-first-century world-state. Having failed, 
in the sixteenth century, to conquer Western and 
Russian Orthodox Christendom, and having also 
failed, simultaneously, to maintain their efficiency 
by keeping the entry into the imperial service con- 
fined to ex-Christian public slaves, the ‘Osmanlis 
were worsted by the West in and after the seven- 
teenth century, and by a Westernized Russia in 
and after the eighteenth century, of the Christian 
Era. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a great 
revolution in the Ottoman Empire’s relations both 
with its Western Christian adversaries and with 
its Eastern Orthodox Christian subjects. Before 
the close of this century the balance of power, in 
the contest between the Ottoman Empire and the 
West, had turned against the ‘Osmanlis on the 
military and political plane, while, on the religious 
plane, Western Christendom, in revulsion from 
the horrors of its domestic Catholic-Protestant 
wars of religion, had made up its mind to become 
as tolerant to other “People of the Book” as Islam 
had always been. This change of attitude, in 
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Western Christendom, towards Christians of 
other denominations opened the way for a change 
of attitude towards the Western Christians on the 
part of the Eastern Orthodox Christians both in 
Muscovy and in the Ottoman Empire. The Otto- 
man Empire’s Eastern Orthodox Christian sub- 
jects now turned away from an already decadent 
Ottoman way of life to an already progressive 
Western way of life from which they were no 
longer alienated by Western religious fanaticism. 
The Greeks, who were in commercial relations 
with the West overseas, and the Serbs, who were 
the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy’s neighbors 
overland, took the opportunity to make themselves 
familiar with Western manners and customs, be- 
sides learning Western languages; and this new 
Western knowledge of theirs gave them a new 
bargaining-power in their dealings with their 
Ottoman masters, now that the ‘Osmanlis had to 
negotiate with Western Powers whom they could 
no longer simply defeat in the field. Westernizing 
Eastern Orthodox Christian subjects of the Otto- 
man Empire, particularly Greeks and, among 
these, Chiots, were now taken into the Ottoman 
public service without having to become either 
members of the Emperor’s slave-household or 
converts to Islam. The Ottoman Imperial Gov- 
ernment had to give its subjects these more favor- 
able terms because these subjects’ newly-acquired 
knowledge of the West was now an asset which 
the Government needed to have at its disposal. 
The ‘Osmanlis did not like becoming dependent, 
for important public services, on unmetamor- 
phosized Christian “human cattle”; but this was 
only the first of the unwelcome revolutionary 
changes that their increasing weakness was to force 
upon them. After the disastrous war of A.p. 1682- 
1699 against a coalition of Western Powers, 
eventually joined by a recently Westernized Rus- 
sia, and, still more, after the even more disastrous, 
and far more humiliating, war of A.p. 1768-1774 
against Russia alone (the now formidable former 
“poor relation” of the ‘Osmanlis’ own Eastern 
Orthodox Christian subjects), some Ottoman 
statesmen realized that they must either West- 
ernize their military system or else go under. 
But they set about this long overdue and urgent 
task in a grudging, sulky spirit. For two cen- 
turies and a quarter after the turn of the military 
tide at the bastions of Vienna in a.p. 1683, the 
‘Osmanlis’ policy was to do the bare minimum of 
Westernization necessary for their empire’s po- 
litical survival ; and therefore, throughout this pe- 
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riod, they always did too little, and this too late, 
and paid for their obstinate dilatoriness by losing 
province after province to the Western Powers 
and to Russia. Meanwhile, they were running 
into still more serious trouble within their con- 
tracting frontiers; for, from the later decades of 
the seventeenth century onwards, the Ottoman 
Empire’s Eastern Orthodox Christian subjects, 
with the Greeks and the Serbs in the van, were 
Westernizing, without reservations, on all planes 
accessible to them except the strictly ecclesiastical 
plane. After the outbreak and propagation of 
the French Revolution, they became imbued with 
Western nationalism, and the carving out of 
Serb, Greek, Ruman, and Bulgar successor-states 
of the Ottoman Empire began. 

The Ottoman Turkish Muslims eventually fol- 
lowed their Eastern Orthodox Christian sub- 
jects’ example in starting a national movement 
on Western lines, but, even then, their first at- 
tempt was not whole-hearted, and this first at- 
tempt—the “New ‘Osmanli” movement which 
succeeded in giving the Ottoman Empire a parlia- 
mentary constitution in a.p. 1876—was suspended 
for thirty years (A.p. 1877-1908) by Sultan ‘Abd- 
al-Hamid II’s reactionary attempt to do what 
King Canute knew to be beyond the power of 
even the most absolute autocrat. ‘Abd-al-Hamid 
inevitably failed to stop the tide. But the “New 
‘Osmanli” movement also failed to harvest its be- 
lated opportunity when it regained power at last 
in the revolution of a.p. 1908-1909. It failed be- 
cause its policy fell between two stools. In A.p. 
1908 the Turkish Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress sought to salvage the remaining non-Turkish 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire by trying to 
turn the Empire into a multinational parlia- 
mentary state. But by this time the Eastern 
Orthodox Christian subject peoples’ national 
movements had already gone much too far for 
them to be content with being junior partners in 
a dubiously liberal multinational Ottoman régime, 
and by this time, too, the intellectual leaders of 
the Empire’s Arabic-speaking subjects, Muslim 
as well as Christian, had also become infected with 
Western nationalism. At the same time, the 
Committee of Union and Progress’s concern to re- 
tain the non-Turkish territories of the Empire 
diverted them from concentrating their energies 
on a Turkish national movement. In these un- 
propitious circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the Ottoman Empire should have lost all but the 
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northern Kurdish parts of its still surviving non- 
Turkish territories in the wars of a.v. 1911-1918. 

At the end of the First World War the Otto- 
man Turks found themselves faced with the 
question, not whether they could salvage a rem- 
nant of the Ottoman Empire, for almost all the 
non-Turkish dominions of the Empire were now 
already lost, but whether the Ottoman Turkish 
people itself could survive, and this apparently 
desperate crisis evoked a new national movement 
led by Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. Mustafa Kemal 
and his political associates showed their states- 
manship by concentrating on two aims, both of 
which were practicable. They set out to salvage a 
Turkish national successor-state of the Ottoman 
Empire out of the Empire’s ruins; and they 
determined to give this Turkish state, if they 
should succeed in establishing it, a fair chance of 
survival by Westernizing its way of life whole- 
heartedly and thoroughly, and no longer re- 
luctantly or piecemeal. 

This new Turkish national movement sincerely 
and definitively renounced any attempt to regain 
either the predominantly Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tian territories or the predominantly Arab terri- 
tories of the former Ottoman Empire, and limited 
its political program to turning the predominantly 
Turkish part of the former Empire into a national 
state on contemporary Western lincs. The trans- 
fer of the capital from Istanbul to Ankara was, 
and was meant to be, symbolic; for, though the 
original choice of Ankara, rather than some other 
Central Anatolian town, had been more or less 
accidental and, in so far as it had been deliberate, 
had been made for strategic reasons, Ankara’s 
geographical location did aptly serve and sym- 
bolize the new Turkish revolution’s purpose. 

Ankara lies in the heart of Anatolia; and Ana- 
tolia, which was designed to be, and which has 
become, the center of gravity of the new Turkish 
Republic, had not played this role in the now 
defunct.Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman Empire 
has made its fortune by conquests in Eastern 
Orthodox Christian territories in Southeastern 
Europe. It was only after it had acquired strength 
there that it had turned in the opposite direction 
to conquer its fellow-Turkish states in Anatolia; 
and, throughout the Ottoman Empire’s history, 
the Anatolian Turks had continued to be estranged 
to some extent both from the Empire and, more 
decidedly, from the Sunni “beaten track” which 
was the Empire’s established form of Islam. 
Though they were free Muslims, they were not 
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members of the Ottoman “ascendancy,” but were 
part of the subject population, like the Eastern 
Orthodox Christians; yet, unlike their Christian 
fellow-subjects, they were ineligible, till after the 
death of Suleyman the Lawgiver in a.v. 1566, 
for admission into the ranks of the “ascendancy,” 
which were recruited, as we have seen, from 
converted ex-Christians. These hitherto neglected 
and despised Anatolian Turks were the human 
material out of which Atatiirk and his companions 
proposed to create a new member of the Western 
family of nations; and their Westernizing revolu- 
tion has been comprehensive. The two most 
striking single features of it have been the emanci- 
pation of women and the replacement of the 
Arabic alphabet by the Latin as the vehicle for 
conveying the Ottoman Turkish language. The 
outward visible symbol of the revolution has 
been the adoption of Western dress by women 
as well as by men. 

The establishment of a whole-heartedly West- 
ernizing Republic of Turkey might look like the 
last act in the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire ; 
but the Ottoman Empire was a great achievement 
and a great experience, and such things leave 
legacies. In the unified world (partially antici- 
pated in the Ottoman Empire) into which man- 
kind is moving today, there are at least two 
leading Ottoman institutions from which we have 
much to learn: the cecumenical civil service con- 
stituted by the Ottoman Emperor’s slave-house- 
hold and the millet-system of non-territorial com- 
munal autonomy. 

A disciplined and dedicated supra-national civil 
service is one of the administrative instruments 
that our technologically unified world now sorely 
needs; and we can try to reproduce the virtues 
of the Ottoman civil service (which were perhaps 
partly inspired by Mehmed II’s reading of Plato’s 
Republic) without having to reproduce its harsh- 
ness. The Ottoman system of non-territorial 
communal autonomy is an equally valuable model 
for the organization of a Westernizing world in 
which the traditional Western institution of a 
patchwork of national states has become an 
anachronism now that distance has been “an- 
nihilated” by Western technology. The patch- 
work quilt, which was the standard pattern of the 
Western political map in the now obsolete “mod- 
ern” age Western history, is being fast trans- 
formed by the aeroplane into a shot-silk robe in 
which all the nations of the world are being inter- 
mingled with one another, as those of Southwest 
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Asia and Eastern Europe were intermingled long 
ago by the Eurasian nomad’s stampeding horse. 
The standard state of the future is going to be a 
multinational state, not a national one, and the 
West has no ready-made constitution for a multi- 
national state to bring out of its cupboard, as is 
being demonstrated in the alarming incapacity 
shown by Western statesmanship in coping with 
the problems of such multinational states as 
Malaya, Kenya, the Union of South Africa, and 
the three departments of France in Algeria. We 
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can try to solve these problems by reproducing the 
virtues of the Ottoman system of non-territorial 
autonomy, without having to reproduce the in- 
justice of the unequal relation between the Otto- 
man “ascendancy” and the subject communities. 


Mehmed Fatih’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on. 


A dead and buried Ottoman Empire has not yet 
finished its work for mankind. It may now carry 
it on posthumously in a world-wide field. 








SOME UNPUBLISHED RASPE-FRANKLIN LETTERS 
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RupotF Ericu Raspe (1737-1794), author of 
the Baron Munchausen Tales (1785),' was fa- 
mous in Germany before his downfall in part for 
carrying on an extensive correspondence with 
distinguished foreigners. Herder wrote to him 
from Biickeburg, “Sie . . . stehen mit allem was 
Kunst und Wissenschaft ist, mehr als in Deutsch- 
land allein in Verbindung,” ? and Heyne in 1763 
was prompted to complain to him about the situa- 
tion in Gottingen, “Es ist dies einer von den 
Mangeln unserer Universitat, deucht mich, dasz 
zu wenig Correspondenz . . . unter uns mit aus- 
wartigen ist. Zum Exempel kein Mensch ist 
unter uns, der mit einem Englander in Corre- 
spondenz stiinde. ... Sie k6nnen sich’s also, 
meiner Art zu denken nach, als ein Verdienst um 
die Gottinger Universitat anrechnen, dasz Sie 
. . » Anlasz und Gelegenheit verschaffen. . . .”* 
About 700 letters celebrium virorum or “2 Kasten 
Briefe an Raspe (Hist. Lit. 4°2)” are in the ar- 
chives of the Landesbibliothek Kassel, according 
to Wilhelm Frels, Deutsche Dichterhandschriften 
von 1400 bis 1900, 231, Leipzig, Karl W. Hierse- 
mann, 1934. Among these still existing letters 
to, and drafts by, Raspe, left behind on his pre- 
cipitate flight in 1775, the names of many English 
correspondents can be found, such as Benjamin 
Franklin, Sir John Pringle, Daniel Leautier, Col. 
William Faucitt, Dr. Maty, and the Reverend 
Swinney.* 


1For more recent evidence as to his authorship see 
John Carswell, The romantic rogue: Being the singular 
life and adventures of Rudolf Eric Raspe—creator of 
Baron Munchausen, 184-192, New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1950 [English title: The prospector], and Rudolf Hallo, 
Rudolf Erich Raspe: Ein Wegbereiter von deutscher Art 
und Kunst, 166-172, Gottinger Forschungen, 5, Stuttgart- 
Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. 

2 Weimarisches Jahrbuch 3 (1): 42, 1855 (mitgeteilt 
von F. L. Mittler). 

3 Unpublished letter formerly in the Landesbibliothek 
Kassel, quoted in Hallo, Raspe, 46-47. 

4Hallo, Raspe, passim. Hallo remarks, “Allein die 
Korrespondenzen wuchsen ins kaum Ertragliche. Raspe 
hat bereits in einer Eingabe vom Dezember 1770 anlasz- 
lich seiner Ernennung zum zweiten Bibliothekar um 
GehaltserhGhung gebeten (Marb. Akte Nr. 4, Staatsar- 
chiv Marburg a. L.) und geklagt, dasz allein die Korre- 
spondenz ihn jahrlich auf 60-70 Rthr., dh. auf 1/10 
seines Anfangsgehaltes zu stehen kame!” (p. 50). 


On June 14, 1766, the good friends, Drs. 
Franklin and Pringle, set out from London on 
their first trip together to the continent. “After 
some weeks of rest at Pyrmont they went to 
Gottingen.” ° There they met von Miinchhausen, 
Achenwall, Piitter, and Michaelis, among others, 
and were elected foreign members of the Konig- 
liche Akademie der Wissenschaften. They also 
stopped over in Hanover, where they made the 
acquaintance of Hartmann and Raspe® On 
August 13 they were again in London. 

The first letter from Franklin to Raspe was 
dated September 9, 1766. In it he asked Raspe 
to give regards to His Excellency von Miinch- 
hausen, Monsieur Miinchhausen, the former’s 
nephew, to the Field Marshal (Walmoden?), and 
to Young (Arthur Young?).’ Carswell states 
that in the same letter “Franklin wrote to Raspe 
that he would always be welcome at Philadel- 
phia.”* The connection was zealously fostered 
by Raspe, although his letters to Sir John Pringle 
were more numerous and, finally, in 1768 were 
rewarded by his election to the Royal Society of 
London. A second letter from Franklin is men- 
tioned by Hallo (without date), in which the fa- 
mous scientist and statesman warned Raspe to 
desist from his plan to go to either England or 
America.® 

In the meanwhile, however, Raspe had pub- 
lished an article, “Beschreibung der Armonica des 
Hrn. Franklins, in einem Sendschreiben,” in the 
Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und 
der freyen Kiinste 4 (1): 116-127, 1767. His 
keen interest in this novel instrument, according 
to Hallo, lasted until 1772.‘° In the article, which 
is unsigned but dated February 26, 1767, he 
remarks on “D. Franklin, meinen wiirdigen 
Freunde” and mentions “die mit dem D. Frank- 
lin im vorigen Sommer gemachte persdnliche 

5 Bernard Fay, Franklin, the apostle of modern times, 
324, Boston, Little, Brown, 1929. 

6 Ibid., 325; Hallo, Raspe, 23-24. 

7 Hallo, Raspe, 172. 

8 Raspe, 34, n. 

®R. Hallo, Vorarbeiten zur Lebensgeschichte R. E. 
Raspe, in Zeitschrift des V ereins fiir hessische Geschichts- 


und Landeskunde 55: 294 ff., 1926 and Raspe, 36-37. 
10 Raspe, 23-24. 
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Bekanntschaft, noch mehr aber die von ihm er- 
haltnen Nachrichten und Handzeichnungen” (p. 
116). The last five pages give an account “von 
den Lebensumstanden des verdienstvollen vor- 
trefflichen Erfinders” (p. 122). Finally, there 
are two notes from Raspe to Franklin, both dated 
March 17, 1770. The one (now lost) was a 
draft, the other, a letter of introduction for 
Lichtenberg, is the first Raspe letter to be found 
in the Franklin Papers of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (3: 11).™™* 

The following five letters are all among the 
Franklin Papers in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia? Since 
they were written in the years 1777 to 1780, a 
period in Raspe’s life about which, as Erich Haar- 
mann remarks, “Wir wissen nicht, wie es ihm die 
nachsten Jahre [after 1777]erging,” ** it may be 
desirous to have them published here with some 
annotation. Our best source for Raspe’s adven- 
tures in England still remains John Carswell’s 
none-too-careful study. The letters give us fur- 
ther proof how poorly Raspe lived in those years, 
how eager he was to leave Europe, and how he 
continued attributing to others the faults he him- 
self possessed. To speak with Hallo, he always 
would consider himself a “bedauernswerter Held 
einer Schicksalstragédie.” ™“ 

On the basis of a letter from George Forster 
to Spener, dated London, February 17, 1778, we 
can now definitely say that Raspe arrived in 
England either the end of July or the beginning of 
August, 1775.** Another letter written to Frank- 
lin (who had embarked for America on March 
25, 1775) by a correspondent whose name has 
been torn off, and dated by the A.P.S. as having 
probably been written in 1776, can now be as- 
signed to August 31, 1775..* The writer of the 
letter, who undoubtedly belonged to David Wil- 
liams’ circle,** states in the first twelve lines: 


11 Carswell, 34, n. 

118 See also my article, A meeting between Lichtenberg 
and Franklin? to appear soon in German Life & Letters. 

12 Permission to reproduce the letters has been kindly 
granted by the American Philosophical Society, to whom 
I wish to express my sincere thanks. 

13 Lose Blatter aus der Geschichte der Geologie, Geo- 
logische Rundschau 33, 2/3: 116, 1942. 

14 Raspe, 144. 

15 Published by E. Haarmann, op. cit., Anhang, 117- 
120. 

16 See the opening paragraph of the first letter and 
footnote 19. 

17 See footnote 51. 
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As some relief to you in your present circum- 
stances, I wish you could have seen with what 
pleasure your letter to me, was read yesterday by 
our friendly Society. We are removed from [il- 
legible] to the Swan at Westminsterbridge. We 
have made a valuable addition to our number in Mr. 
Raspe whom you have seen in Germany, & who has 
been here a few weeks. He seemed to join us most 
[illegible] in every expression of regard for you; 
& is regretting the unhappy measures which have 
separated us. I expect him every moment with a 
little parcel which is to accompany this letter. 


As can be seen from the first Raspe letter below, 
Franklin either did not receive the enclosed letter 
and parcel (of books), or simply failed to answer. 
The second assumption seems more appropriate. 
The one reply which Franklin made to Raspe’s 
letter of March 26, 1779, has not been preserved. 

The first letter bears no address, consists of 
three handwritten pages, and has a seal and note 
“Raspe” (not in Raspe’s hand) on the fourth 
page. Its A.P.S. no. is 6: 192. 


[First Page] 

Sir 

I have attempted to keep me in Your kind remem- 
brance by a Letter from Germany sent to London and 
dated Apr. 18. 1775 18 and by several others, directed 
from this place to Philadelphia under Aug. 31. 1775.1° 
and under March. 1. and 4. of last year.?° 

With. these last I took the liberty to present You 
a copy of one of my last literary productions,” to 
which I added some accounts of my misfortune in 
Germany and the undeserved ill use I have met in 
this Kingdom from people, whom I should have 


18 This throws a new light on Raspe’s activities after 
his escape from Kassel on March 15 and his subse- 
quent flight from Clausthal on March 22. Since he was 
still in Germany (where he was hiding is not known) 
on April 18, Hallo’s conjecture that his first two letters 
of apology published by Bahrdt in the Heidesheimer Cor- 
respondenz (Stiick 118 and 120, March, 1778) and dated 
April 18, 1775, may have been written in Holland 
(Raspe, 134), can no longer be maintained. However, 
it may indeed be true that he went to England via 
Amsterdam, as du Ry asserted who reports him there in 
June (Carswell, 88, n), rather than via Hamburg (Hallo, 
Raspe, 148). Franklin, as was noted above, had left 
England ca. four weeks before the letter could have 
reached him. 

19 This establishes the date of the previously noted letter 
and parcel forwarded by Franklin’s unknown friend. 

20 None of these letters could be found. 

21 That must have been the English translation of his 
Beytrag zur alleriltesten und natiirlichen Historie von 
Hessen . . ., Cassel, Cramer, 1774, entitled An account 
of some German volcanoes, and their productions, with a 
new hypothesis of the prismatic basaltes: Established upon 
facts ..., London, Lockyer Davis, 1776. The work 


appeared in early summer (Carswell, 115). 
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thought it a disgrace to myself to suspect of their 
dull, servile and despicable meanness.?? I am sorry 
Sir! to say, that Your and my former friend Sir 
John Pringle stands foremost amongst them,”* some 
people are of opinion with true Scotch ** leaden and 
brazen head and heart, but I am rather inclined to 
think that he brought that disgrace upon himself in 
a fit of his crazy drowsiness. 

I do not know whether the above letters are come 
to Your hands. Give me leave therefore to desire 
You the favour of a line, whether I have leave to 
wait on You at Paris? ** and whether my coming 


[Second Page] 


over can in many means procure to Your benevolent 
heart an opportunity of rescueing me from that ruin, 
which knaves have attempted to bring upon me? I 
struggle against it with manly coolness & audaces 
fortuna juvabit. 

It is very material and will prove a great satis- 
faction to me, to give You some authenticated nearer 
account of that cruel German Court, which has sacri- 
ficed me, and of those Philosophers, who in spite of 
their 2 antiquated Motto: Nullius in verba but in 
consequence of those degenerated illiberal time[s], 
by superior cruel command ** could debase themselves 
to the villainous part of mastifs, let loose upon a 
defenceless injured man, to bite—when lo! they can 
but mumble and disgrace themselves. I heartily 
despise them as a body of Slaves, and muster up what 
Philosophy I can, to put theirs to the blush. A copy 
of my late english edition of Born’s mineralogical 
letters,2® and especially my Preface and Index to 


22.On December 7, 1775, Raspe was expelled from the 
Royal Society of London by a majority vote of the 
members. 

23 Sir John Pringle was President of the Royal So- 
ciety (1772-1778) and instrumental in Raspe’s ejection 
(Hallo, Raspe, 159-160; Carswell, 101-106). As court 
physician and holder of other high offices, Sir John 
would naturally have disassociated himself from Frank- 
lin after the outbreak of the American Revolution. 

24 Pringle (1707-1782) was not only born in southern 
Scotland, he was also educated at St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh before he went to Leiden. From 1734 to 1742 he 
was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. 

25 In the fall of 1776 Franklin, with Deane and Arthur 
Lee, was appointed on a commission to negotiate a treaty 
of alliance with France. On December 21, 1776, he 
reached Paris. He soon moved to the Petit Hétel de 
Valentinois of his friend, Monsieur Le Ray de Chaumont, 
at Passy, near Paris. 

26 “Mott” struck out. 

27 According to Carswell, “Some of the Fellows [of 
the Royal Society] understood that His Majesty him- 
self had had a hand in the day’s business,” i.e., Raspe’s 
expulsion (p. 104). 

28 Travels through Italy in the Years 1771 and 1772 
described in a Series of Letters to Baron Born on the 
Natural History, particularly of the Mountains and Vol- 
canoes of that Country, by John James Ferber. . . 
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them, which will be delivered with these lines, will 
prove You that I am not entirely 


[Third Page] 


lost to myself, or absorbed in the Sense of undeserved 
unhappiness, and I desire You to receive them as the 
least mark of that true and warm regard, wherewith 
I wish You Success and have the honour to be 
Sir 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
RERaspe. 
London. 
Aug. 14. 1777. 
At Meadens circulating Library 
Margaret Street 
Cavendish Square.?® 
P.S. The bearer of this Mr. Whitchurch an in- 
genious *° Mapengraver, and of an excellent 
character, wishes and aspires to be introduced 
to Your personal acquaintance and notice.*? 


Translated . . . with Explanatory Notes and a Preface 
on the Present State and Future Improvement of Min- 
eralogy, London, Lockyer Davis, 1776. Raspe later trans- 
lated the Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar, 
Transylvania and Hungary in the Year 1770; described 
in a Letter to Professor Ferber. . By Baron Ignat. 
Born . . ., London, C. and G. Kearsley, 1777. 

28 According to George Forster’s letter, mentioned 
above, Raspe first lived in Chelsea, “bis [Spring 1777] 
meine Mutter ihm ein paar Zimmer in der nahgelegenen 
Margaret Street aufgesucht hatte” (Geol. Rundschau 33, 
2/3: 119). 

30 First spelled “enginious” and corrected. 

31 The A.P.S. has two letters (both of one page length) 
written to Franklin by William Whitchurch. The first 
one (8: 144) reads in part: 

“au Coin la Rue Dauphin Paris Mars 2. 
78- 
Sir 

Permit me to remind you of my recommendation to 
you by the Letters from Mesr Rasp [sic], & Dalrymple 
last October,- which engaged your very obliging assur- 
ance of favouring me with a Letter or two to some of yr 
Friends in America for their Advice upon my Arrival in 
that Country ——... .” 


The writer goes on to say that his long absence was not 
caused by disrespect, but because a friend had advised 
“to keep myself as close as possible on account of my 
necessary return to England.” He promises to come back 
to Paris shortly, he is setting out for England in one 
hour. The handwriting is hurried. It can be construed 
from this letter that Raspe’s communication did not 
reach Franklin before October, 1777. The other letter 
of introduction mentioned by Whitchurch was probably 
written by Alexander Dalrymple (1737-1808), F.R.S., 
of the East India Company, friend of the Forsters, and 
a noted geographer and hydrographer (Dict. Natl. Biog. 
13: 402-403). On Thursday, October 9, 1777, George 
Forster visited Franklin at Passy (Paul Zincke and Al- 
bert Leitzmann, Georg Forsters Tagebiicher, Deutsche 
Literaturdenkmale 149-150: 25-27, [Berlin, 1914]. See 


Forster’s account of this meeting with my notes and 
introduction in the July issue of the William and Mary 
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The second letter bears no address, consists 
of one handwritten page, and has the note “R. E. 
Raspe Londres 26 mars 1779” (not in Raspe’s 
hand) on top of the second page. Its A.P.S. no. 
is 13: 223. 


Honourd Sir 


Msrs Waiz d’Eshen, nevews of the Minister of 
that name,** whom Your Excellency ** was ac- 
quainted with at Caszell in Germany,** will have 
the honour to deliver those lines, in testimony of the 
profound esteem, which animates them for Your 
Excellency. They have travelled through the greater 
part of Germany, Sweden, Norway, and England in 
order to acquire usefull Knowledge in whatever 
relates to Mountains, Mines and Foundaries;** and 
I am very happy to have an opportunity of assuring 
Your Excellency that I am with the truest and 
warmest and highest admiration and esteem 

Your Excellency’s 


most obedient humble Servant 
R. E. Raspe. 
London. March. 26. 1779. 
At Mr. Lockyer Davis 
Bookseller Holbourn 


The third letter bears the address “His Excel- 
lency D. Benj. Franklin Passy near Paris” on the 
third page (which is of short length), and on top 
of the same page is the notation “Holbourn July 


Quarterly.) The second letter (40: 83), without date, 
but assumed by the A.P.S. to have been written ca. 1783, 
is a note of introduction for “The Bearer of the enclos’d” 
who, with a group of friends (“young Englishmen’) 
“wou’d wish to transport themselves” to the “Western 
Shores.” It can be assumed from the last letter that 
Whitchurch had remained in England and not gone to 
America. 

82 Friedrich Siegmund von Waitz, Reichsfreiherr von 
Eschen (1745-1808), like his father-in-law and “Adoptiv- 
vater,” Jacob Sigismund von Waitz (see footnote 38), 
before him, rose to be a “hessischer wirklicher Geheimer 
Staatsminister.... Waitz war der bedeutendste Dip- 
lomat Hessen-Kassels im letzten Jahrzehnt des 18. und 
Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts” (Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie 40: 597, 599). No information concerning 
his nephews was available to me. But see F. W. Strieder, 
Grundlage gu einer hessischen Gelehrten- und Schrift- 
steller-Geschichte. 

38Qn March 20, 1778, Louis XVI officially received 
Franklin, Deane, Lee, Izard, and W. Lee as the am- 
bassadors of the Thirteen United Provinces. 

84In 1766 Franklin and Pringle, having stopped in 
Géttingen and Hanover, also visited Kassel (Fay, 
Franklin, 325). 

85 According to the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
almost all members of the Waitz family, a branch of 
which had settled in Scandinavia, were interested in 
mining (40: 597, 602). 
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27. 1779.” (the latter not in Raspe’s hand). There 
are two written pages. The A.P.S. no. is 15: 76. 


[First Page] 


London. July. 27. 1779. 
Honoured Sir, 

At my return from a four months Tour through 
the best parts of the Kingdom *¢ I have had the honor 
of receiving yesterday Your Excellency’s favour of 
May 4th. Your Excellency’s favourable disposition 
towards Baron Waiz,*? whose worthy Grandfather 
You have been pleased to remember on my account,*® 
and Your good opinion of some of my publications 
have convinced me, that absence, time and greater 
objects have not cancelled me from Your generous 
mind, and that some day or other You might exert 
Your kindness and Your influence on my behalf, 
who have no reason to think myself either easy or 
happy in this Kingdom, whence low ambition and 
the pride of Kings seem to have driven useless 
Virtue and that prosperous support of usefull learn- 
ing, which ever have caracterized and adorned na- 
tions emerging from Slavery. I am so little engaged 
here, that I could wish to indulge and to try any 
better prospect abroad; and that I desire Your in- 
terest, protection and commands in whatever 


86 According to Hallo, a Baron von Offenburg of 
Courland, engaged Raspe as a traveling companion in 
the spring of 1779. At the Museumsbibliothek in Mitau 
there was, until World War II, a three volume diary 
of this trip in Raspe’s handwriting. An entry in the 
Baron’s “Stammbuch” by Raspe was dated London, May 
8, 1779 (Raspe, 173-174). According to Carswell, the 
travelers set out for Cambridge, Raspe assuming the 
military rank of a Hessian major. There Raspe wished 
to lecture on the history of the useful arts and the prog- 
ress of science, a plan which came to naught. But he 
discovered some medieval manuscripts in the University 
Library which he would soon publish (see footnote 43). 
From Cambridge the two went on a tour of the southern 
counties, doing the art collections at Wilton, Roehampton, 
and Rochester. Upon their return in the autumn, the 
Baron sailed from London in October (pp. 123-127). 
From this letter it appears that Raspe and Baron von 
Offenburg had returned to London sooner. 

37 Undoubtedly one of the nephews mentioned in the 
letter of March 26. See footnote 32. 

38 Jacob Sigismund von Waitz, (since 1764) Freiherr 
von Eschen (mentioned in footnote 32), died in 1776. 
He was first in Hessian services and later became 
“k6niglich preuszischer wirklicher Geheimer Staatsmin- 
ister und Kriegsminister” (Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie 40: 597). According to Hallo, he was very 
friendly to Raspe (Raspe, 47). In his capacity as 
“Kammervorsitzender” (p. 297) and “Chef der hessischen 
Bergwerksverwaltung” (p. 79, n.), he helped Raspe in 
his mineralogical studies and his official duties. In 1773/ 
74 von Waitz was dismissed by the Landgrave, Fred- 
erick II, without pension (p. 125, n.) and went to Berlin. 
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may procure me that advantage and the satisfaction 
of proving by the most zealous services and attach- 
ment that, tried by adversity and *® improved by ex- 
perience and years in knowledge and conduct, I am 
with the highest and most dutyfull respect Your 
Excellency’s 
most obedient humble Servant 
RERaspe. 
At Mr. Lockyer Davis’s Bookseller 
Holbourn. 


The fourth letter consists of two handwritten 
pages. On the third page (written in a strange 
hand) the address reads “Monsieur Monsieur 
B. F. Passy.” The A.P.S. no. of the letter is 
15: 168. 

[First Page] 


London. Sept. 4. 1779, 

Honourd Sir 

Since my last of July 27. which I hope came to 
Your Excellency’s hands I have been ever more 
convinced that the publick as well as my own privat 
affairs grow worse and worse from day to day and 
as I am to speak only of my own concerns I beg 
leave to tell Your Excellency that a foreign Noble- 
man *® has almost accomplished my ruin. He en- 
gaged me by the fairest promises and words to be 
very liberal with my time to him ever since Novem- 
ber last, nay he prevailed on me even so far as to go 
with him on a five months Tour *' through the King- 
dom. His external appearance and recommendations 
gave weight to the fairness of his professions, when 
I told him I was accountable to myself for my time 
and that I had scarce any thing to depend upon in this 
Kingdom but the well earned fruits of my honest 
industry. But alas! I have trusted to his honour 
with too much facility, since at our return to Town 
he has so much underrated and so illiberally taxed 
my time, my labour and my losses, that I am 
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reduced to the utmost difficulties and that to recover 
my losses I have no prospect but the visionary hopes 
of a Law Suit. 

Therefore I most humbly beseech Your Excellency 
to save me from utter ruin and to grant me Your 
influence and protection on any side of the Sea it 
may be in Your power usefully to employ my literary 
abilities. 

I could wish to have some support in France for a 
couple of months in order to make some enquiries 


89 Written over a comma. 

40 See footnote 36. 

41 See the beginning of the previous letter, where he 
speaks of a four months’ tour which is confirmed by the 
dates of Letters II and III. 
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at the Royal Library *? that bid fair to prove ac- 
ceptable to the learned; ** and thence to pass over 
to America under Your auspices to be employed 
there in the education of young Gentlemen or in any 
other branch of business my abilities and circum- 
stances will point out to me or to those, who will 
please to be my Protectors and Benefactors on Your 
account, and in consequence of my faithful attach- 
ment, which in particular is Sacred and devoted to 
Your Virtues by 
Your Excellency’s 
most obedient humble distressed Srvt 
RERaspe. 


The fifth and last letter consists of three hand- 
written pages. On the fourth page the address 
(in Raspe’s hand) reads “To His Excellency Dr 
Benjamin Francklin Minister of the United States 
of America at Paris,” and at the top of that page 
there is the note (not in Raspe’s writing) “Raspe 
July 25. 1780.” The A.P.S. no. is 19: 38. 


[First Page] 

Honoured Sir 

The kindness, wherewith Your Excellency was 
pleased last year to receive Baron Waiz and would 
have received me at Passy,** engages me to the 
warmest acknowledgments and obliges me in con- 
sequence of my duty to Your Excellency and to the 
bearer of this to direct and to recommend to Your 
care Baron Podmanniczky,*® a Nobleman from Hun- 


42 The British Museum Library. 

43In Cambridge Raspe had found the medieval manu- 
script Theophilus de arte pingendi. On his return to 
Cambridge in December, 1779, he also discovered 
Eraclius de artibus romanorum. He published both of 
these treatises (for which Lessing had searched in vain) 
with an introductory essay, Horace Walpole footing the 
bill. The complete title of the work is: A critical essay 
on oil painting, proving that the art of painting in oil 
was known before the pretended discovery of John and 
Hubert van Eyck ..., London, H. Goldney and T. 
Caddell, 1781. Raspe was indeed in dire need of help 
at that time. In the spring of 1780 he was to be put 
into the debtor’s prison in Fleet Street, being unable to 
pay for a new coat. Walpole paid the debt for him 
(Carswell, 127-134). 

44 This may or may not be true. It refers to the lost 
letter of Franklin written on May 4, 1770 (mentioned 
in Letter III). 

45T have not been able to obtain information on the 
Baron Joseph Louis Podmaniczky, since Constantin von 
Wurzbach’s Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums 
Oesterreich was not available to me. However, I do not 
doubt that he is the father of Baron Frederick Pod- 
maniczky (1824-?), the Hungarian author. According 
to Carswell, on September 21, 1780, Raspe wrote his 
last appeal to the Landgrave “which still lies, unanswered, 
in the Hessian archives.” Among the names he supplied 
for references, there is “Baron Podmanniczky from Prus- 
sia [?]” (p. 131, n.). 
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garia, whose learning, zeal, ingenuity and interest 
must operate a happy revolution in the learning and 
useful Arts of his country, as soon [as] Protestants 
will be looked upon at Vienna with the same eye as 
they are in France under Mr. Neckers administra- 
tion.*® He has met here with great distinction 
amongst the Nobility as well as amongst the Learned. 
Being received a Member of several learned Societies 
and in particular of the Royal Society,*’ it will be 
in his power to give Your Excellency 
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some accounts of Your friends amongst them, and 
though he should not tell You, I must, that according 
to the new principle of taxing free People, which 
of late has crept even into the Royal Society, he has 
been taxed 30. Guineas for his admission.** Dr. 
Graham, the Prince of Quacks, has set up in the 
Adelphi a Temple of Health and pretends to do and 
does wonders with his electrical, magnetical, aerial, 
aetherial and musical influences—in open defiance 
to the Faculty.*® His house is crowded, he gets 
money and the Faculty begin to follow his example 
in setting up electrical mills for the sake of health 
and money. Though there is a deal of madness in 
that, it will be productive however of some good 
experiments, and at the end turn out an improve- 
ment of Science; for good comes from evil, which 
I hope and wish may be the case ®® of this and of 
Your Excellency’s 


46 Jacques Necker. (1732-1804), born at Geneva in 
Switzerland, and father of Mme de Staél, was made 
finance minister of France in October, 1776. 

47 In the “List” of home members of the Royal Society 
of London the name of “Baron Jos. Lewis Podmaniczky” 
occurs (Philosophical Transactions 71 (2, B), 1781). 

48 According to Sir Henry Lyons, starting in 1766, 
the new life membership fee was twenty-six and the ad- 
mission fee five guineas, which would make a total of 
thirty-one guineas. Franklin’s fees, upon his election 
in 1756, were waived (The Royal Society: 1660-1940, 
183, Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1944). 

#9 James Graham (1745-1794), quack doctor, met 
Franklin in Paris in the summer of 1779. “In the 
autumn he settled in an elaborately decorated house (The 
‘Temple of Health’) on the Royal Terrace, Adelphi, 
facing the Thames, and advertised his nostrums, includ- 
ing earth bathing (pamphet 5)” (Dict. Natl. Biog. 22: 
323-326). 

50 “and” struck out. 
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country. Mr Williams’s Lectures on the principle 
of universal toleration and benevolence *' have not 
yet operated these desirable virtues in the minds 
of the Publick; nevertheless he continues warm in 
their interest and sympathizes with me in the warmth 
of that dutiful respect, wherewith I have the honour 
to be 


Your Excellency’s 
London. 


most obedient humble Servant 
July. 25. 1780. ; 


R. E. Raspe. 
Orders and commands to be directed to Mr. 
Digges.®? 


51 David Williams (1738-1816), theologian, founder of 
the Royal Literary Fund. “In 1774 Benjamin Franklin 
‘took refuge from a political storm’ in Williams’s house, 
and became interested in his method of teaching arith- 
metic (Lectures on Education, iii. 24, 1789). Franklin 
joined a small club formed at Chelsea by Williams, 
Thomas Bentley (1731-1780), and James Stuart (1713- 
1788), known as ‘Athenian Stuart.’ At this club Wil- 
liams broached the scheme of a society for relieving 
distressed authors, which Franklin did not encourage 
him to pursue. It was noted at the club that most of 
the members, though ‘good men,’ yet ‘never went to 
church.’ Franklin regretted the want of ‘a rational form 
of devotion.’ To supply this, Williams, with aid from 
Franklin, drew up a form. It... was eventually pub- 
lished as ‘A Liturgy on the Universal Principles of 
Religion and Morality,’ 1776, 8vo....” Williams later 
gave a series of lectures on this theme at Margaret Street 
which were well attended (Dict. Natl. Biog. 61: 390- 
393). George Forster writes about Williams’ associa- 
tion with Raspe, “. .. H. Williams der Deiste aber, war 
bis dahin [Raspe’s expulsion from the Royal Society] 
der einzige gewesen, der ihm mit Rath und That an die 
Hand gegangen” (Geol. Rundschau 33, 2/3: 118). Haar- 
mann identifies Williams as John W. (1730?-1795) which 
seems unlikely because his name is coupled with that of 
Bentley by Forster and because of this letter. H. stands 
for “Herr.” 

52 The tone of this last letter, so much like that of 
Baron Munchausen, indicates that Raspe had become 
reconciled to the fact that Franklin would no longer 
correspond with him. His financial troubles, however, 
continued until his meeting with Boulton and Watt near 
the end of 1782. All this while he had done transla- 
tions for the Forsters and Spener, (Albert Leitzmann, 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis Georg Forsters aus ungedruckten 
Quellen, I, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Litteraturen 84: 369-404, passim, 1890). 








DANTE, THE POET OF LOVE * 


Dante and the Phaedrus Tradition of Poetic Inspiration 


JOSEPH ANTHONY MAZZEO 
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Tue Divine Comedy is, from one point of view, 
an anatomy of love ending when the traveler, 
Dante, reaches his goal and becomes one with the 
“love that moves the sun and other stars.” It is 
also an anatomy of beauty, beauty which takes as 
many analogous and corresponding forms as there 
are loves. The universe of the poem is finally en- 
tirely reduced in the Paradiso to the interplay of 
love and beauty, beauty which—as we shall see— 
is primarily manifested as light and through vision. 
These two—love and beauty as light—constitute 
the very structure of the universe and do so func- 
tionally: they are not merely architectural ele- 
ments but the basic concepts in terms of which the 
poem is articulated and through which it conveys 
its meaning. They make the journey possible and 
determine its nature. 

We are going to examine some of the meanings 
of love, beauty, light, and vision in the work of 
Dante, especially the Paradiso, and see how they 
tell us some important things about Dante as lover, 
poet, and pilgrim to eternity. In the course of 
doing this we shall find that he reconstituted the 
Phaedrus doctrine of “salvation,” love, and po- 
etic inspiration in extraordinary detail. Let me 
say right now that it is as certain as these things 
can be that Dante had no direct knowledge of the 
Phaedrus. On the other hand, if we insist on 
sources, he didn’t need it. To paraphrase E. Gil- 
son, if, in the Middle Ages in Western Europe, 
Plato was virtually nowhere, platonism was every- 
where ; in the fathers, in Cicero, in the Arab phil- 
osophers and, indeed, in Aristotle. When Pro- 
fessor Raymond Klibansky and his associates com- 
plete their great work of editing the medieval 
platonic corpus, we shall be able to make a just 
estimate of the indirect as well as the direct sources 


* With the support of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society. This article, with some modifi- 
cations, is the text of a lecture delivered to the Graduate 
English Club of Cornell University, Nov. 22, 1954. A 
more thorough treatment of Dante’s neoplatonism will be 
found in my book, now virtually complete, which will 
appear with the title Studies in Dante’s Neoplatonism. 


of medieval platonism.: However, the scattered 
elements of platonic doctrines of love were every- 
where present awaiting a synthesis. The vocabu- 
lary awaited a man who had had a platonic ex- 
perience and had the need and ability to express 
it. Dante, I think, was just such a man. 

Our examination of the Comedy begins not 
with the beginning but the end, for it is there that 
love, light, and vision have their highest signifi- 
cance, a unique significance which is the key to 
understanding all the lesser meanings they as- 
sume in Dante’s imagination. The poem is a 
voyage of discovery through levels of reality and 
awareness, and it is the characteristic of such a 
journey that each successive step forward illu- 
minates your understanding of the place you just 
left. Each level of reality both includes and 
transcends the one below it. Indeed, the lower 


step only becomes fully intelligible when seen 
from above. 


The Divine Comedy closes with the beatific 
vision, the vision of God’s essence. Dante sees 
what the sense of sight, the physical eyes, could 
not behold, the goal that reason could not ap- 
proach, the truth that the intellect could not grasp: 
the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
the multiplicity of the material universe integrated 


1 On the sources and channels of transmission of medi- 
eval platonism see Raymond Klibansky, The continuity of 
the platonic tradition during the Middle Ages, London, 
Warburg Institute, 1950. Various volumes of the 
Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi have appeared and others 
continue to be published from time to time. While the 
Phaedrus and Symposium were unknown in the west, 
the elements of the doctrines contained in these works 
were widely diffused. The ladder of love and beauty to 
God were corner stones of much medieval theological 
speculation. To reconstitute the Phaedrus doctrine, it 
was simply required to synthesize love of beauty in a 
person with the amorous ascent to God. Dante’s rela- 
tion to neoplatonic speculation is the subject of a forth- 
coming study in which I attempt to develop the thesis of 
this paper ad fontes and in greater detail. Cf. also Bruno 
Nardi, Dante e la cultura medievale, Preface and ch. 1, 
(Bari, Laterza, 1949). 
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into the unity of thought and the reduction of the 
ten categories which exhaust reality, to trans- 
cendent uncreated Being. 

After seeing the essence of God, Dante’s will 
was transhumanized, raised beyond its mortal 
and human condition. It ceased to move along 
the uncertain, fallible, rectilinear path and as- 
sumed the eternal, abiding, uniform motion of 
circularity. This is the motion of heaven, the 
motion of the angelic intelligences that revolve 
attracted by the Holy Spirit and in their revolu- 
tions rotate the sun and the other stars. The 
Holy Spirit whom Dante finds at the end of his 
journey is nothing less than Love, the same spirit 
whose power Dante had felt but had not recog- 
nized when it conquered him in his childhood 
through the beauty of Beatrice. The end of the 
journey is thus the realization of the meaning of 
the beginning. The Holy Spirit, Love, is both 
Alpha and Omega. 

The direct vision of the essence of God had 
been prepared by the vision of the Eternal Rose 
whose white petals “rising in more than a thou- 
sand tiers” are made up of the hosts of the re- 
deemed and which is directly illumined by the 
light of God. These two main final visions—the 
eternal rose of the blessed and the direct vision 
of God’s essence—constitute two aspects of mysti- 
cal contemplation. The first is a vision of the 
heavenly host bathed in God’s light and is there- 
fore imperfect in that it is not yet an immediate 
experience of God. The second is perfect, imme- 
diate, imageless, and inexpressible. So St. Ber- 
nard distinguished between the mystical raptures 
available to less perfect contemplatives who see 
God through Paradise and the perfect contem- 
platives who experience Him directly.” 


2G. B. Burch, The steps of humility by Bernard, Ab- 
bot of Clairvaux, 77-81, (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1950.) Unless otherwise indicated the lengthier 
translations from the Divine comedy are from The divine 
comedy, with translation and commentary by John D. 
Sinclair, revised edition, 3 v., London, John Lane The 
Bodley Head, 1948. The Liber de intelligentiis is edited 
by Clemens Baeumker in Witelo, ein Philosoph und 
Naturforscher des XIII Jahrhunderts, in Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band III, 
Heft 2, Miinster, Druck und Verlag der Aschen- 
dorffschen Buchhandlung, 1908. This work contains a 
long study of the light-metaphysics tradition. For 
medieval speculation on beauty see Edgar De Bruyne, 
Etudes d’ésthétique médiévale, 3 v., Bruges, “De Tempel,” 
1946. On the “aesthetic” ot light see especially ch. 1 
and 2 in vol. 3. References to St. Thomas are to the 
Leonine edition of the Summa theologiae (Opera omnia, 
15 v., 4-12, Romae, Typis Vaticanis, 1882-1930, and to 
the Vivés edition of other works (Opera omnia, ed. E. 
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The final visions had been preceded by what 
is called speculation, from Latin speculum or mir- 
ror, the approach to God by reflections of His es- 
sence in mirrors of ever growing purity and 
beauty, the theistic ascent of which St. Paul speaks 
when he says that, although God is invisible, He 
can be attained by understanding the things He 
has made. The mirrors then are nothing less 
than all the constituent elements of the created 
universe, each of which in its manner and degree 
tells us something about God. 

Speculation, therefore, is that part of the 
Paradiso which is a progress in time and place 
and matter, the ethereal matter of the fifth es- 
sence which is the stuff of which the heavenly 
bodies and spheres are made. The journey is, 
as Dante tells us in the first and fourth cantos of 
the Paradiso, a natural journey; it is under the 
guidance of Beatrice and extends from Eden 
through the nine heavenly spheres covering the 
first twenty-nine cantos of the Paradiso. It is a 
natural journey, however, only in a restricted 
sense. It is not possible to the sinner but only 
to the man who, so to speak, has recovered Eden, 
the man who has understood the horror of sin 
and who has undergone the purgatorial retraining 
of the will. To be natural is to be in heart and 
mind what God intended us to be when he first 
created us. Only then can we fully see Him re- 
flected in His creatures.* 


Fretté and P. Maré, 34 v., Paris, 1871-1880); to St. 
Bonaventura in the Quaracchi edition (Opera omnia, ed. 
P. P. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 10 v., Ad Claras Aquas, 
Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1882-1902) ; 
and to St. Augustine and Rupertus Tuitens in Migne’s 
Patrologia latina. The Confessions are in vol. 32, The 
city of God in vol. 41, On the Trinity in vol. 42, Ennara- 
tions on the Psalms in vol. 37, and Rupertus Tuitens’ 
works are in vol. 156. I owe a debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Dino Bigongiari, Da Ponte Professor Emeritus 
of Italian of Columbia University, which I, along with 
his many students and friends, can never hope to repay. 
While he cannot accept responsibility for all of the opin- 
ions in this essay, whatever it may have of value is the 
result of his extraordinary gifts as a teacher and scholar. 

3On the powers—truly natural—conferred by the re- 
covery of Eden Dante says: 


Molto é licito la, che qui non lece 
alle nostre virtti, merce del loco 
fatto per proprio dell ’umana spece. (Par. I, 55.) 


“Much is granted there that is not granted here to our 
powers, by virtue of the place made for possession by the 
race of men.” 

Also in Canto I, Beatrice explains the divine order of 
things by which all things are impelled by an innate nat- 
ural principle of motion to seek their proper place in 
the universe. Man’s place is with God and freed from 
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The scene of the final progress, the last four 
cantos of the Paradiso, is beyond time and space. 
This is the goal of mystical contemplation and it 
is the eternity of the spiritual and intellectual light 
of the tenth heaven. The guide is no longer Bea- 
trice but St. Bernard; the journey is no longer in 
any sense natural, it is not achieved through 
moral and intellectual effort but through grace 
alone. The final raptures are therefore gratui- 
tous, bestowed regardless of merit. Dante, the 
pilgrim, nearing the end of his journey knows that 
if grace is bestowed at all, it is granted only to 
prayer. Therefore the poet Dante enclosed the 
whole moment of mystical contemplation in the 
chain of prayer going from Beatrice to St. Ber- 
nard, from St. Bernard to the Virgin Mary and 
from the Virgin to God, at whose direct request 
the divine essence unfolds itself. 

Between speculation and contemplation, be- 
tween time and eternity, Dante passes over from 
physical sight to spiritual vision. His sight under- 
goes utter transformation and he acquires a new 


the incumbrances of sin, reconstituted as truly. natural, 
he just as naturally ascends to God. Par. I, 136: 


Non dei pit ammirar, se bene stimo 
lo tuo salir, se non come d’un rivo 
se d’alto monte scende giuso ad imo. 


Maraviglia sarebbe in te, se, privo 
d’impedimento, pit ti fossi assiso, 
com’a terra quiete in foco vivo. 


“If I am right, thou shouldst no more wonder at thy 
ascent than at a stream falling from a niountain height 
to the foot; it would be a wonder in thee if, freed from 
hindrance, thou hadst remained below, as on earth would 
be stillness in living flame.” 

In this instance, the journey is described in terms of 
a natural journey through the sensible world, the physi- 
cal cosmos. In Par. IV, there is a natural journey 
through the intelligible world. The intellect can never 
rest but in God and this striving is motivated by doubt. 
Par. IV, 124: 


Io veggio ben che gia mai non si sazia 
nostro intelletto, se’l ver non lo illustra 
di fuor dal qual nossun vero si spazia. 


Posasi in esso come fera in lustra, 
tosto che giunto I’ha; e giugner pollo: 
se non, ciascun disio sarebbe frustra. 


Nasce per quello, a guisa di rampollo 
a pié del vero il dubbio; ed e natura 
ch’al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo. 


“T see well that our intellect is never satisfied unless 
the truth enlighten it beyond which no truth can range. 
In that it rests as soon as it gains it, like a beast in the 
lair; and it can gain it, else every desire were in vain. 
Doubt, therefore, like a.shoot, springs from the root of 
truth, and it is nature that urges us to the summit from 
height to height.” 
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sight—he calls it a “novella vista.” Part of the 
thirtieth canto of the Paradiso is devoted to the 
description of this new sense of sight, one of the 
most beautiful passages in the whole poem and 
one of the most original inspiration. 


io compresi 
me sormontar di sopr’a mia virtute; 


e di novella vista mi raccesi 
tale, che nulla luce é tanto mera, 
che li occhi miei non si fosser difesi 


E vidi lume in forma di rivera 
fulvido di fulgore, intra due rive 
dipinte di mirabil primavera. 


Di tal fiumana uscian faville vive 
e d’ogni parte si mettien ne’fiori, 
quasi rubin che oro circunscrive. 


Poi, come inebriate dalli odori, 
riprofondavan sé nel miro gurge; 
e s'una intrava, un’altra n’uscia fori. 


... I was conscious of rising beyond my own powers, 
and such new vision was kindled in me that there 
is no light so bright my eyes would not have borne 
it. And I saw light in the form of a river pouring 
its splendor between two banks painted with a mar- 
vellous spring. From that torrent came forth living 
sparks and they settled on the flowers on either side, 
like rubies set in gold; then, as if intoxicated with the 
odors, they plunged again into the wondrous flood, 
and as one entered another came forth.* 


This is the heaven of pure light, “light intel- 
lectual full of love, love of true good full of joy, 
joy that surpasses every sweetness.” 


luce intellettiial, piena d’amore ; 
amor di vero ben, pien di letizia; 
letizia che trascende ogni dolzore.5 


The vision of the divine essence, as Dante him- 
self tells us in agreement with the fathers and 
the doctors of the church, is not a matter of sim- 
ple apprehension. It is a sight of love, it is an 
amorous vision. We must recall that God does 
not simply love, He is love. Love is not a quality 
he possesses, but it is of His very essence. In 
seeing Him we see Love as well as Truth and 
Goodness. At the moment of the beatific vision, 
the distinction between will and intellect, the ap- 
petitive and apprehensive faculties, sense and 
thought disappears. The new sense which has 
much more vividness than physical sight, much 
more immediacy than the intellect and more evi- 


4 Par. XXX, 56. 
5 Par. XXX, 40. 
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dence than reason, sees because it loves and loves 
because it sees. It is, if we can imagine such a 
thing, all the human faculties unified and raised 
to a higher power. 

Dante emphasized this amorousness of the be- 
atific vision. Because the Vision of God is the 
loving sight of a God who is Truth and Beauty 
and Goodness, Dante was able to preserve the 
fruit of his years of study and experience as a 
love poem, as the story of a love engendered by a 
beauty—a beauty which is a reflected light of 
God—a love, therefore, which because of its ulti- 
mate origin in God must rise from material beauty 
to spiritual beauty and from physical to immaterial 
light. In his journey, the lover encompasses an 
understanding of all the modes of love human and 
divine, loves which are perverse and loves which 
are holy, loves which are damned forever and loves 
the lover and the Love who moves the world. 

For in Dante, as in Plato’s Phaedrus, the love 
of beauty leads to the same end as the love of 
wisdom. The philokalos as well as the philoso- 
phos reach the supreme reality which Plato called 
the Plain of Truth (to pedion aletheias) and 
which Dante calls God. In Plato, not only do the 
lover of beauty and the philosopher meet at this 
exalted point, but they are joined by the lover, 
pure and simple, and the lover of the arts of the 
muses, including those poets who are divinely 
inspired. 

For Dante, the spirit of love matures the soul and 
illumines truth. Thus when in the sphere of Mer- 
cury Dante is puzzled about the Redemption, Bea- 
trice speaks to him as follows: 

This decree, brother, lies buried from the eyes of 
everyone whose mind is not matured in the flame 
of love. 

Questo decreto, frate, sta sepulto 
alli occhi di ciascuno il cui ingegno 
nella fiamma d’amor non é adulto.® 


The same spirit of love engenders poetry, re- 
vealing through inspiration and dictation the high- 
est truths which the poet takes down. When in 
Purgatory he meets one of his predecessors in the 
art of poetry, Bonagiunta da Lucca, who asks 
whether he is speaking to the author of the great 
canzone “Ladies that have intelligence of love” 
Dante replies : 


I am one who, when love breathes in me, take 
note, and in that manner which he dictates within 
go on to set it forth. 


® Par. VII, 58. 
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‘I’mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, e a quel modo 
ch’é ditta dentro vo significando * 


This is the secret of Dante’s “sweet new style” : 
the true poet is the secretary of the Spirit of Love 
and Truth in exactly the same sense that the 
prophets of the Lord were such, for, until Dante, 
“dictation” was used only to describe the super- 
natural manner in which the prophets received 
the truths of revelation. The difference between 
Dante and his poetic predecessors is the differ- 
ence between truth: and falsehood. 

Thus, in Dante as well as in Plato, the poet 
rises to or has direct and supernatural contact 
with the absolute source of truth and beauty. 
But, whereas in the Phaedrus the poet’s ascent is 
distinguished from that of the lover, in Dante, 
the poet and the lover rise as one. Thus exalted, 
poetry, that in the learned opinion of Dante’s time, 
was contemptuously referred to as a hybrid of 
degenerate logic fit only for the unschooled, be- 
comes a principal vehicle for the achievement and 
expression of truth not attainable in any other 
mode. Far from being a branch of knowledge fit 
only for the semiliterate, in Dante’s hands poetry 
has become the peer and rival of metaphysics. 
How daring this claim is can be understood only 
when we consider the enormous weight of au- 
thority, patristic and scholastic, against this view. 
Much as he once loved Virgil, St. Augustine re- 
peatedly condemns poetry for its untruthfulness 
and condemns poets as theologians of paganism, 
regretting the poetic as well as the sensual pleas- 
ures of his youth.* St. Thomas says that poets 
are inveterate liars and that poetry is the science 
which contains the very minimum of truth. The 
most he will concede to poets is that they make 
pretty word pictures which it is natural for a man 
to like.*° The only proper object of the lies of 
poets is to inculcate moral virtue in the great mass 
of people who cannot grasp ideas which are prop- 
erly stated. 

Citations from other authors in other periods 
could be multiplied indefinitely but these suffice to 
give some sense of the prevailing atmosphere in 
which Dante made his triumphant affirmation of 
the nobility of the poet and poetry. This revalua- 
tion of the art of poetry is of the deepest signifi- 

7 Pur. XXIV, 52. 


8 Cf. Conf. I, 13; De civ. Dei XVIII, 13; II, 14; VII, 
13 


°In De Anima I, 12; In Metaphysicorum libres I, 3; 
XII, 6. 


10 Summa Theologiae, 1, q. 1 a. 9 ad 1. 
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cance because it came not from any ordinary or 
even excellent poet, but from a man who was soon 
recognized as one of the very greatest writers of 
all time. It is the first and greatest of the re- 
valuations of the various arts which was the per- 
manent conquest of the Renaissance, and which 
modified the extreme and arid rationalism of the 
time in the direction of a more humane and hu- 
manizing culture. 

We must now turn our attention to a more pre- 
cise understanding of the meaning of vision, the 
light to which it was directed, how this light ap- 
peared as beauty and why it aroused love. 

The reader of the works of Dante cannot fail to 
notice that one strand that runs through and uni- 
fies the Comedy is the continual repetition of terms 
of vision and light. From the beginning—“where 
the sun is silent”—to the end, the Divine Comedy 
is a carefully ordered hierarchy of lights and shad- 
ows. We are not only asked to see clearly but 
we are asked to see “qualitatively,” to distinguish 
not only degrees of light and vision but kinds of 
light and vision. It is, as we have seen, in the 
closing cantos of the Paradiso that the degree of 
light is most intense and that our attention is 
called to some unique sense of vision. With extra- 
ordinary insistence, Dante repeats some form of 
the verb “to see” every few lines. His insistence 
would be ridiculous if he were not signifying the 
Divine. With the transition from time to eternity 
the more sophisticated resources of language are 
inadequate and one must revert to a childlike 
form of emphasis, repetition. His rapture in the 
possession of his new sight and his intense desire 
to communicate his joy in the divine vision to his 
readers makes the simplest of rhetorical devices 
somehow adequate to the expression of the most 
unimaginable human experience. With mount- 
ing intensity, we are brought face to face with that 
light which is God—the supreme, pure, true, and 
eternal light. We see Him both as Luce, the 
source of light, and as Lume the splendor of this 
radiated light in the universe of thought. This 
is the radiance which beatifies and beautifies the 
angels and the blessed, and the light whereby 
Dante saw the whole universe, “substance and 
accidents bound together as in one book.” 

The question for us here is whether the light 
terms are mere metaphors in the sense that they 
are pictorial representations of a reality which 
is capable of being more adequately described in 
clear, abstract terms, or are- they literally and 
significantly used. In other words was Dante 
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one of those, numerous in his time, as well as 
before and after, who conceived of light as the 
very stuff of the universe, its principle of con- 
tinuity extending from physical, material light 
to a supersensuous, immaterial, supernatural light 
perceptible only to the eye of the soul? 

The question was a familiar one in Dante’s 
time and modern scholarship calls it the prob- 
lem of light metaphysics. The ultimate source 
of the question is found in Plato. In a striking 
passage of the sixth book of the Republic (507 
A—509 D) Plato tells us that for seeing we need 
three factors: there may be eyes and there may 
be colors but in order that these colors be seen 
we have need of a third factor—light, the light 
of the sun. Likewise in knowing we need three 
factors; there may be a mind, there may be truth 
to know, but before the truth is grasped we need 
that light-creating god which Plato calls the Idea 
of the Good to mediate between the Truth and 
the Intellect. (Incidentally we might recall here 
that Beatrice is defined by Dante as one who shall 
be a light between the truth and the intellect, one 
of the many indications of her mediatory nature.) 
The question was raised by both the neoplatonists 
and the fathers: Is the language here figurative or 
literal? Some insisted that Plato meant the 
source of physical light to be a derivative of the 
source of spiritual light, that he literally calls 
the sun the offspring of the Good, while others 
insisted that Plato used the terms analogically 
and that the language is therefore figurative and 
suggestive. Whatever Plato meant, both the 
fathers and the neoplatonists tended to a quite 
literal interpretation of this passage. For the 
latter, it was especially useful to take it literally. 
After all, does not scripture tell us that God is 
light and that it is through His light that we 
shall see light? 

St. Augustine obviously accepted some such 
notion of immaterial light. His doctrine of di- 
vine illumination as a substitute for the doctrine 
of abstraction in the process of understanding 
implies some such sui generis light such as we 
are here considering.” 

That the question was much discussed in 
Dante’s time we have ample evidence. St. 
Thomas, for example, says, 


On the question of the existence of a spiritual light 
there is a difference of opinion among the fathers. 
Augustine seems to hold that light is more accurately 


11 See R. Jolivet, Diew Soleil des esprits, Paris, Desclée, 
1933, for the augustinian doctrines of light. 
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predicated of spiritual rather than corporeal sub- 
stances while Ambrose and John Damascene main- 


tain that it is only predicated metaphorically of 
spiritual substances.1* 


As an opponent of Augustine’s view St. Thomas 
cites St. Ambrose with whom he naturally agrees, 
respectfully but firmly rejecting the authority of 
St. Augustine in this matter. The followers of 
St. Augustine’s light metaphysics, according to 
St. Thomas, are misled by metaphor and figura- 
tive language. This is typical of St. Thomas’ in- 
tense rationalism and distrust of any metaphorical 
expression. Truth for him is always literal. He 
allows that certain truths of revelation are so 
exalted that our finite minds are only capable of 
apprehending them through indirection, but this 
is only truc of revelation. Everywhere else and 
from any other source, metaphor is a lie. 

St. Thomas also cites the anonymous Liber de 
intelligentiis, “On Angelic Intelligences” as ad- 
vocating the existence of a spiritual light."* This 
book is typical of an extensive literature on light 
and its doctrines are very significant for a general 
understanding of the Paradiso. The author of 
this treatise not only repeatedly affirms that God 
is literally spiritual light, but also derives physical 
light from spiritual light. Indeed, light in this 
work is a veritable Proteus. The entire structure 
of reality is rendered in terms of kinds of light, 


12 St. Thomas Aquinas, II Sent. d. 13 q. 1 a. 2. Cf. 
(Utrum lux proprie inveniatur in spiritualibus) Dicen- 
dum quod in hoc videtur esse quaedam diversitas inter 
sanctos. Augustinus enim videtur velle, quod lux in 
spiritualibus verius inveniatur quam in corporibus, sed 
Ambrosius et Dionysius [ie. Johannes Damascenus] 
videntur velle, quod in spiritualibus non nisi metaforice 
inveniatur. 

St. Thomas gives St. Augustine a little credit on this, 
however: “Et quantum ad hoc verum est dictum 
Augustini, quod lux verius est in spiritualibus quam in 
corporalibus, non secundum propriam rationem lucis, sed 
secundum rationem manifestationis.” Cf. Esphes. 5, 13 
for meaning of term manifestatio. 

In rejecting St. Augustine’s notions on light (ibid. 
a. 3) St. Thomas simply attributes Augustine’s opinion 
to the philosophy which he learned in his time. His 
authority in this matter is therefore not compelling. 
“Nihilo minus Augustinus non intendit hoc afferre quasi 
fidei conveniens, sed sicut utens hic quae philosophiam 
addiscens audierat.” 

On scriptural use of metaphor see St. Thomas, I 
Sent. prol. a. 5 and N. Lenkeith, Dante and the legend of 
Rome, pp. 33 ff., London, Warburg Institute, 1952, for 
other references. 

13In Quodl. VI q. 11 a. 19 St. Thomas rejects the 
authority of the De intelligentiis on the notion of light 
as the actualizing principle. 
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material and spiritual light, created and un- 
created light, the light of the intellect by which 
we know and the light of the eyes by which we 
see. God is uncreated spiritual light, the angels 
are created spiritual lights and physical light is 
the very principle of being. “Let there be light” 
literally called the universe into existence. 

Our anonymous author begins by quoting for 


authority an Augustinian passage also cited by 
St. Thomas: 


God is light in the literal, not in the metaphorical 
sense of the term.'* 


Since God is the ultimate source of all exist- 
ence, he derives the corollary from this that 
“Every substance that exerts any influence on an- 
other is either light or possesses the nature of 
light.” ** He thus reduces all causality and ef- 
ficaciousness to light. 

Light for the author of the De intelligentis has 
another important property which helps us to 
understand the amorous journey of the Paradiso. 
It is “the measure of nobility [i.e., beauty and ex- 
cellence] in that the divine being is communi- 
cated to creatures in the form of light so that the 
more luminous a thing appears, the nobler it 
is.” "© From this point of departure he concludes 
that light is the principle of life and that light 
is the principle of knowledge, the latter in that 
the form of things is light and this same light also 


14 De intelligentiis c. VI: “Prima substantiarum est 
lux. Ex quo sequitur, naturam lucis participare alia. 
Hoc manifestari potest per auctoritatem Augustini in II 
super Genes. ad litteram docentis, quod Deus non 
dicitur lux, sicus dicitur agnus. dicitur agnus translative 
et non proprie, lux autem dicitur proprie et non transla- 
tive.” 

The author erroneously cites Book II of St. Augustine’s 
work instead of Book IV. 

15 De intelligentiis c. VII: “Omnis substantia influens 
in aliam est lux in essentia vel naturam lucis habens.” 
He continues: “Si enim a substantia prima [i.e. God] 
est influentia in omnibus aliis, omnis autem substantia 
influens in aliam est lux in essentia vel naturam lucis 
habens.” 

16 De intelligentiis c V1: “quod autem in istis sensi- 
bilibus apparentibus maxime est nobile, hoc est lux.” 

Cf. also v. VIII the following propositions: “Unum- 
quodque quantum habet de luce, tantum retinet esse 
divini 

Unaquaequae substantia habens magis de luce quam 
alia diciture nobilior ipsa. 

Perfectio omnium eorum quae sunt in ordine universi 
est lux. 

. .. participatio lucis est participatio esse divini.” 


On nobilitas as a synonym of light and beauty see De 
Bruyne, op. cit. 3: 21 ff. 
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makes them intelligible.*7 Form, in the aristotel- 
ian sense, is both the principle of being and of 
cognition, and in light, the form of things is made 
manifest. 

All reality is thus a hierarchy of the multiple 
kinds and forms of light culminating in the spirit- 
ual light which is God.’* Each higher level of 
the hierarchy is more noble, causally powerful, 
vital, as we ascend to the source. Most important 
for our purposes, beauty and understanding also 
increase as we climb the ladder of light. In this 
our author echoes many of his famous contem- 
poraries. St. Bonaventura tells us that light is 
the most beautiful of substances and, for Robert 
Grosseteste and Thomas of Vercelli who cite the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius, light is the very 
principle of beauty itself.*® 


17 De intelligentiis c. IX: “Lux in omnia viventi est 
principium motus et vitte calore disponente.” 

Ibid. c. X: “Proprium et primum principium cogni- 
tionis est lux. Si autem exordium cognitionis inspexer- 
rimus, dicemus: lux est ipsa virtus cognoscitiva.” 

18 De intelligentiis c. VIII: He sums up the hierarchy 
of light as follows: “unaquaeque enim substantia in 
ordine universi magis habens de luce quam alia dicitur 
nobilior ipsa; nobilitas vero in omnibus attenditur 
secundum appropinquationem maiorem et participationem 
esse divini,” and gives an example of the hierarchy of 
light: “aqua enim magis habet de luce quam terra et in 
hoc dicitur nobilior ipsa. aer vero quam aqua, et ignis 
quam aer, et corpus quintum magis quam omnia alia, et 
propter hoc nobilissimum et primum dicitur inter ipsa.” 

The light metaphysicians generally employed the lan- 
guage and imagery of emanationism although they did 
not derive the monistic and pantheistic consequences con- 
clusive of this theory. They accepted the notion of 
creation and tried to reconcile it with the neoplatonic 
picture of the One as a point of light from which the 
universe derives by a kind of outpouring radiation of 
light (profluxus or defluxus). Like the neoplatonists, 
they looked upon physical light as something that thinned 
and purified itself as it converged to the point—the 
One or God—to which thought moved as it lost more 
- and more of its abstractness and gained more and more 
vividness. Thought or mind finally merged with the 
point im achieving, and upon achieving a “new sight” 
capable of seeing a light which is supersensuous and 
supernatural. The hierarchically ascending efficacious- 
ness of light is a particular phase of a general doctrine 
which was widely diffused in the thirteenth century 
through the neoplatonic tract, De causis, a work fre- 
quently cited by Dante. The doctrine in question states 
that a form discerned in matter is but a defective mani- 
festation of the same power as it exists apart from 
matter (esp. Props. 1, 2, and 4), pp. 163-168 in Die 
pseudo-aristotelische Schrift ueber das reine Gute, ed. 
Otto Bardenhewer, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1882. 

19 St. Bonaventura, II Sent. d. 13 a. 2 gq. 2 pag. 312 a. 
Cf. De Bruyne, op. cit. 3: 21 ff. St. Bonaventura also 
says of light: “Light is that by which the body is united 
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Thus the ladder of light is several things: it 
is the great chain of being, the ladder of truth 
and, most important for the student of Dante, 
the ladder of beauty. 

The light which constitutes the principle of 
beauty and knowledge has another important 
property. Our author tells us: 


[Light is] what brings to our apprehensive faculty 
the highest degree of joy, in that joy always arises 
from the harmonious unification of a thing with an 
object which fits or corresponds to this thing; and 
no relationship can be more harmoniously satisfying 
than that which binds the light of the soul with the 
light of the universe.*° 


Thus, light appears as the giver of joy or 
delectation (delectatio) and this joy is nothing 
less than the subjective aspect of the experience 
of beauty, Jove in its widest sense. We must re- 
call here that, until the eighteenth century, loye 
and beauty were always correlates. For Dante, 
the experience of beauty in a work of art is not 
essentially different from the experience of beauty 
in a woman, although he was well aware that the 
latter has its dangers. To admire the beauty of 
a woman is not the same thing as desiring to 
possess her. Beauty, wherever and whenever it 
is found elicits joyous delectation or love, not lust 
or possessiveness. 

The light of the universe is a hierarchy of 
luminous beauty and beauty elicits love in propor- 
tion to its intensity. The ladder of light as beauty 
is thus, subjectively considered, the ladder of 
love. The eyes whose function, as we shall see, 
is to be delighted and lured by luminous beauty, 
discern beauty in its garment of light whether 
material or spiritual. Indeed the function of ma- 
terial light as beauty is to lure us upward so that 
we may understand and love the greater beauty 
of the spiritual light. Thus Rupertus Tuitens 
tells us, speaking of the stars: 


Visible light has been created in the pattern of 
spiritual light so that men [attracted by the light of 


to the soul and that by which the soul rules the body” 
(II Sent. d. 15 a. 1 q. 3 f. 2 ad opp. pag. 379 b) and again 
in IV Sent. d. 49 p. 2 sect. 1 a. 3 q. 1 pag. 1016 a “The 
disposition which a body must have in order to live is 
fulness of light and claritas.” 

20 De intelligentiis, prop. XII: “Lux inter omnia ap- 
prehensioni est maxime delectabile, quod est quia maxima 
delectatio est in conjunctione convenientis cum con- 
venienti. Ergo si subjectum cognitionis [i.e. the soul] 
vel virtus cognoscitiva est lux, ex unione lucis exterioris 
cum ipsa (luce interiori) est delectatio maxima.” 
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the stars] may therebv rise to it [spiritual light] 
and increase their understanding of it.?* 


And Dante reminds us frequently that the heavens 
lure us upward toward God by their beauty.” 

Let us now examine some of the properties of 
light in Dante’s Paradiso. When he passes be- 
yond space and time to the tenth heaven he sees 
a ray of immaterial light which materializes itself 
at a point in the convex surface of the ninth 
sphere which, as he says, “derives from this ray 
life and power.” ** This is the same luminous 
power that communicates being to the entire uni- 
verse.** Dante had previously seen this point on 
the concave surface of the ninth sphere. Im- 
pressed with the sight, he did what he had done 
in the first canto and elsewhere, quote literally 
and with magnificent effect a line from Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. The immense significance of the 
point of light is best expressed by a short simple 
quotation from the man who had in thought im- 
agined the place where Dante now is: “From 
that point is suspended heaven and all nature.” *° 

Material light is therefore the substantial form 
of the whole universe, the “light of the universe” 
which we just encountered as the bringer of joy. 
It is the stuff which constitutes, unifies, and in- 
forms the whole of creation and, as St. Bonaven- 
tura elaborates, establishes excellence and dignity 
in every corporeal thing in the proper degree, 
giving it power to act and preserving it in its 
being.”* 

But Dante later on sees another point of light, 
of spiritual light, which connects and unifies the 
categories of reality in their transcendent, im- 
material being. This point is God. This time 
Dante is filled with even greater awe and joy 
and he exclaims: 


21 Rupertus Tuitens, Jn Genes. I c. 11; P.L. 167, p. 
207 sq. “Nec vero pro similitudine, sed pro re vera 
lucem dicimus appellatam (sc. angelicam naturam), id 
est non ideo quod similitudinem visibilis lucis habet. 
Nam ista potius visibilis lux, haec astra visibilia secun- 
dum similitudinem lucis illius sunt facta, ut cognoscat 
spiritualis homo, sic sanctos angelos in eodem felicitate 
differentis esse honoris et gloriae, sicut ‘stella differt a 
stella in claritate’ (I Cor. 15, 41), sic eos in comparatione 
solis aeterni, scilicet creaturis sui, hemisphaerio nequeunt 
suum lumen ostendere.” 

Thus compared to sensible light, the angels are true 
light; compared to God (the “sun”), they are not. He 
is the true light. 

22E.g., Pur. XIV, 148. 

28 Par. XXX, 108. 

24 Par. II, 114. 

25 Par. XXVIII, 41. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Bk. 
XII, c. 7, 1072 b. 

26 TI Sent. d. 13 a. 2 q. 2 ad 5 pag. 321b, 
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I believe that what I saw was the universal form 
of this great knot [of categories] for even as I recall 
it I feel my joy inwardly expanding.”* 


Both these points of light are, so to speak, the 
centers respectively of the material and im- 
material universes, of the universe of sense and 
the universe of thought, and they are not only 
filiated but they are in intimate, sympathetic 
correspondence with one another. Dante reminds 
us throughout the Paradiso that the properties of 
the physical light of the heavenly bodies directly 
or indirectly proceed from the immaterial quali- 
ties of spiritual light, whether of the angels who 
move them or of God whose instruments they 
are.** 

Everywhere in the Paradise the light of the 
spheres is also affected and modified by Beatrice 
and by the spiritual splendor of the blessed souls 
who appear to welcome Dante. A striking and 
dramatic instance of this process occurs when 


Dante and Beatrice enter the sphere of Mercury. 
Dante says, 


Here I saw my lady so joyful when she passed into 


that heavens light that the planet turned brighter 
for it.*® 


One role of light in the Paradiso is clear: All 
substantiality (God, souls, angels, things) and all 
beauty is reduced to luminosity. 

Let us listen now to the soul of Peter Damian 
for another example of the working of light. 


A divine light is focused upon me, piercing through 
this in which I am embosomed, whose virtue, joined 
with my own vision, raises me so far above myself 
that I see the Supreme Essence from which it is 
drawn. From this comes the gladness with which 
I am aflame; for to my sight, in the measure of its 
clearness, I match the clearness of my flame.*® 


27 Par. XXXIII, 91. My translation. 
La forma universal di questo nodo 
credo ch’i’vidi, perche piu di largo 
dicendo questo, mi sento ch’i’ godo. 
Sinclair has: “I think I saw the universal form of this 
complex, because in telling of it I feel my joy expand.” 
28 E.g., Par. Il, 143. 
22 Par. V, 96. 
80 Par. XXI, 83: 


*Luce divina sopra me s’appunta, 
penetrando per questa in ch’io m’inventro 
la cui virth, col mio veder congiunta, 
mi leva sopra me tanto, ch’ i’ veggio 
la somma essenza della quale é munta. 


Quinci vien l’allegrezza ond’io fiammeggio ; 
perch’alla vista mia quant’ella é chiara 
la chiarita della fiamma pareggio. 


; 
; 
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A light radiating from the Divinity centers 
upon Peter Damian and penetrates that light of 
which he is made. The power of this entering 
light joined to his sight so uplifts him above him- 
self that he is able to see the Divine Essence from 
which this light comes. This is the cause of the 
joyous love with which he burns and brightness 
of this burning love is directly proportional to the 
extent and clarity of his vision. 

The state of consciousness of the blessed is 
here described in terms of what we might call a 
virtuous circularity. Increase of light results in 
an increase of love and the increase of love in 
turn demands more light and so deeper and 
deeper into the Divine Essence. 

The spirit of Solomon a little earlier had also 
described this same virtuous circularity in the 


blessed and specifically as the state of the blessed 
after the resurrection. 


As long as the feast of Paradise shall last, so long 
shall our love radiate this vesture of light. Its bright- 
ness corresponds to our love, our love to our vision, 
and that is in the measure each has of grace beyond 
his merit. When the flesh, glorified and holy, shall be 
put on again, our person shall be more acceptable for 
being all complete, so that the light freely granted to 
us by the Supreme Goodness shall increase, light 
which fits us to see Him; from that must vision 
increase, the love increase that is kindled by it, the 
radiance increase which comes from that.** 


This process not only describes the beatified 
consciousness, but describes the whole process of 
Dante’s ascent. As he passes from sphere to 
sphere guided by Beatrice, we can see the process 
at work. Beatrice glows with a greater light 
and beauty, Dante’s love is intensified and conse- 
quent upon his increase of love, he instantaneously 
and ecstatically is rapt to a higher level of reality. 


81 Par. XIV, 37: 


’Quanto fia lunga la festa 
di paradiso, tanto il nostro amore 
si raggera dintorno cotal vesta. 


La sua chiarezza seguita l’ardore; 
l’ardor la visione, e quella é tanta, 
quant’ha di grazia sovra suo valore. 


Come la carne gloriosa e santa 
fia rivestita, la nostra persona 
piu’ grata fia per esser tutta quanta; 


per che s’accrescera cid che ne dona 
di gratuito lume il sommo bene, 
lume ch’a lui veder ne condiziona ; 


onde la vision crescer convene, 
crescer l’ardor che di quella s’accende, 
crescer lo raggio che da esso vene. 
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The process begins again at each higher level of 
the universe, Beatrice luring him up with her 
increasing luminous beauty which finally becomes 
so great that only God can fully see it. This 
pattern is the basic rhythm of the Paradiso, de- 
scribing not only the consciousness of the blessed 
but the way in which consciousness extends its 
awareness, increases its understanding. It is the 
rhythm of Dante’s journey through the intelli- 
gible world—the universe of thought and under- 
standing—as his linear motion through the spheres 
represents his journey, taking place at the same 
time, through the sensible world. The circularity 
is now a spiral: more light, more love which de- 
mands still more light and so from sky to sky, 
from sphere to sphere, to the infinite Eternal 
Light. 

It is light, spiritual or material, in its role as 
beauty, in its role as the correlate of love, which 
gives us the key to this amorous journey through 
higher and higher levels of reality and awareness. 
Let us now turn for a moment to examine what 
is meant by beauty. 

Things are so constituted that a certain bodily 
aspect reveals directly, if partially, their inner 
essence, translates their form. This aspect of 
things is what we call their beauty. It starts a 
process of knowing which passes from the cor- 
poreal to the incorporeal level, and from one 
phase of spiritual beauty to the one higher and 
purer, up to the source of all beauty and truth.” 

Correspondingly, man qua man is endowed 
with a sense which enables him to grasp this 
beauty at its corporeal level and follow its ascent 
up to the highest. The sense is sight and its 
organ the eyes. 

In classical antiquity, Plato is referred to as the 
author of this doctrine. In the Phaedrus (250D) 
he tells us that eyesight is not only the clearest 


32 St. Augustine develops this conception of the func- 
tion of beauty from a more profound and extensive point 
of view. Beings not only know (noscunt) God but they 
reflect His truth, they make Him to be known (in- 
notescunt). Man does both of these things but the 
lower creatures can only do the latter. In so doing, 
however, they aid rational man in his understanding of 
God. This unconscious manifestation of divine power in 
inanimate beings, this innotescere, is nothing else than 
what we call beauty. Language, the augustinians said 
with dubious semantics, gives evidence of this truth. 
A beautiful thing (pulchrum) is called speciosa or 
formosa because its inner form (forma’ is fully stamped 
in matter. Beauty is a function of being, it is the “ex- 
terior” translation of the “inner” essence. (See De civ. 
Dei XI, 27 and XVII, 16; De Trin. XV, c. 12, no. 21; 
Enarr. in Psal. 144 n. 13.) 
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but the most clarifying of the senses; it is the 
sharpest sense whose function it is to grasp 


corporeal beauty so as to awaken a desire for 
spiritual beauty.** 


33 The Phaedrus was the keystone of the neoplatonic 
system and the neoplatonists systemized its central doc- 
trines in their theory of salvation through love ertasis. 
They gave us a rationale for finding God progressively 
as a result of speculative activity. The extasis, however, 
comes only to those who are prepared to receive it, and 
after a long preparation. It is actually a theory of 
mysticism as a result of learning. The body and reason 
are points of departure for ecstatic visions and the goal 
of the effort was the achievement of happiness or salva- 
tion (soteria) rather than knowledge as such. The aim 
of this kind of mysticism was, therefore, “practical” 
rather than contemplative although learning and con- 
templation were indispensible. 

The system is really the description of the attempt to 
return to God through things made, the return being 
possible through the love that is in us, the love which is 
a divine gift and which in man is, in a sense, “man-made,” 
i.e., man has free will. In the lower orders this love is 
not inherent as it is in man, does not depend on a free 
appetitive faculty, but is divinely ordained and is nothing 
less than nature, the orderly purposefulness of the uni- 
verse. 

Plato’s ladder of love is the endeavor to connect the 
world of ideas with our world. The first step is eros, 
eros as the unification of bodies. This is accompanied 
by a dissatisfaction so great that the dialectic process 
begins, the search for the one through the many, for 
unity through multiplicity. Further unification—the ex- 
planation of multiplicity—was possible through under- 
standing. Thus the dialectic process which gives the 
one through the many is prosecuted through love, by 
adhering to the ladder of beauty. For the world of per- 
ception, understood in the light of the world of ideas, 
offers us a ladder to ideas themselves. Love brings us 
up this ladder which has more beauty and goodness on 
each rung. Indeed we only see the world of perception 
because we some way or other have or’ partake of the 
world of ideas. Ideas do not need particulars to exist 
but particulars need them. They are real above and 
beyond man and the process of rising to them begins 
with sense as its occasion. The great problem for the 
neoplatonists whether pagan or Christian—as for specu- 
lation—was the relation between the changing world of 
sense and the demand of thought for stability. In formu- 
lating a system of thought which would “save appear- 
ances” they decided to start from genesis, rise to ousia 
or essence and unify the system through the ladder of 
love and beauty. Love thus appears as the virtus unitiva. 

The neoplatonists of course desired not merely to re- 
duce all to thought or “Ideas” but desired to go even 
beyond, since they found a duality in thought itself. 
Love as the virtus unitiva was the means for transcend- 
ing even this duality and it leads us to a beatitude which 
is beyond sense and thought, beyond matter and mind, 
and which is achieved in extasis. This is the culmina- 
tion of a process which is both amorous and intellectual 
and which, beginning with the world of sense, proceeds 
through and beyond the intelligible world to absolute 
unity. The absolute is beyond reason, and love is the 
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In the thirteenth century this relationship of 
the eye to beauty was a commonplace. Eyesight, 
whose function it is in man to be lured by beauty, 
is a knowing sense, a revealing power or faculty. 
Hearing serves somewhat the same purpose al- 
though not as well, while the other senses ad- 
minister only to the activities that we have in 
common with the beasts. 

That is why for St. Thomas the adjective 
“beautiful” is reserved for the object of the eyes 
and secondarily for hearing. For we speak of a 
beautiful picture, of a beautiful landscape, but 
not of a beautiful piece of bread. The adjective 
for the other senses is not beautiful but good.** 

The lure of the beautiful for the eyes is a fre- 
quent theme in Dante from the first visions and 
ecstasies of the Vita Nuova to the final beatific 
vision of the Trinity. The sight of Beatrice on 
earth robbed Dante of his senses. All life de- 
parted but the eyes had their vision because love 
had taken possession of them.** 

The eyes brought before the beauty of Beatrice 
on the summit of Purgatory undergo divine 
ecstatic visions, and throughout the Paradiso the 
great act is that of the eyes as they pursue light 
and capture beauty. 

To the revealing power of beauty Dante has 
devoted many pages. Beauty, he says, is an ex- 
ternal light that makes manifest an internal 
splendor.** A human body is beautiful when the 
matter of that body is so arranged that it reveals 
the qualities of the rational and immortal soul. 
This being the case, the body will be most beauti- 
ful in those parts which are closest to the soul, 
“balconies” looking in upon the soul. These two 
parts are the eyes and the lips. The eyes reveal 
all the inner movements of the soul so that by 
scanning them we know the soul’s acts. But 
their power is surpassed by the beauty of the 
smiling lips. For, as Dante tells us, “the smile 
is a flash of the joy of the soul, a light that mani- 
fests outwardly the light that is within.” * 
only power which enables us to reach it. See A. Biel- 
meiser, Die neuplatonische Phaidrosinterpretation in 


Rhetorische Studien, 16. Heft, Paderborn, Verlag von 
Ferdinand Schoéning, 1930. 

84 Summa theologiae, 1-2, q. 27 a. 1 ad 3. 

35 Vita Nuova, XIV, 34-43, in Le opere di Dante 
Alighieri, ed. E. Moore and P. Toynbee, 4th ed., Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1924. All references to V.N. are to 
this edition. 

36 Convivio III, viii, 3-4; cf. Conv. III, ii, 14; III, 
vi, 11-12; III, vii, 8 ff; in I] Convivio, ed. G. Busnelli 
and G. Vandelli, 1 & 2, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1934 & 
1937. All references are to this edition. 

87 Conv. III, viii, 10-11. 
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But the lips are beautiful, they appeal to the 
eyes, not that this beauty may be felt as with the 
tactile senses, but rather that they might start a 
process that begins im gazing and ends in the 
vision of God. This is the message of the great 
Canzone, “Ladies who have intelligence of love,” 
in the nineteenth chapter of the Vita Nuova. The 
eyes initiate love which then fixes on the smile, a 
smile revealing a beauty so great that it forces 
the poet’s mind up to God. Dante says, “If any 
one think evil of the poets’ praise of the beauty of 
the mouth of his lady let him remember that it is 
the smile of this mouth which was his beati- 
tude.” ** 

This corporeal beauty awakens love, a love 
which raises man to God. How does this hap- 
pen? 

Let us turn first to Plato and then see how 
Dante differs from him. Of all the beautiful 
things that man’s soul saw in that supercelestial 
plain of truth, only beauty descended to earth and 
became incarnate. The other glorious things, 
Justice, Wisdom, Sophrosyne, remained hidden 
above, perceptible only to the dim uncertain or- 
gans of reason. Beauty on the other hand was 
present to be grasped by a sense made expressly 
for it and for what follows from it, the keen and 
clarifying sense of sight. 

The sight of corporeal beauty awakens the 
memory of the greater beauty once seen, in the 
soul’s preexistent state, of the incorporeal beauty 
of the plain of truth which is infinitely greater. 
In fact, the only purpose of corporeal beauty is to 
bring about this recollection or anamnesis. 

Reminded by this beauty once seen, the soul 
is fired with a nostalgic, irresistable, frenzied 
yearning to recapture it. This transport is a 
supernatural obsession. The divine power that 
possesses the soul is a love which will never give 
the lover rest until he reaches the plain of truth. 

How much of this do we have in Dante? Do 
we have a clear and final statement that the 


38 Vita Nuova XIX, 134-140. “Ed acciocché quinci 
si levi ogni vizioso pensiero, ricordisi chi ci legge, che 
di sopra é scritto che il saluto di questa donna, lo quale 
era delle operazioni della bocca sua, fu fine de’ miei 
desiderii, mentre che io lo potei ricevere.” 

The translation is that of Thomas Okey in the Temple 
Classics, London, Dent, 1906. We might recall here 
the Aristotelian dictum that to smile is the property 
(proprium) of a rational being. It is something, not his 
essence, which every man possesses but can be found 
nowhere else. The emphasis on the smile as being even 
more beautiful than the eyes is thus rooted in a philo- 
sophical distinction. Cf. De part. anim. III, 10; 673a. 
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function of corporeal beauty is to start the soul 
in its course toward immaterial beauty? Up to 
God? 

This is the first lesson that Beatrice gives Dante 


on the summit of Purgatory in accusing him of 
error. 


For a time I sustained him with my countenance. 
Showing him my youthful eyes I brought him with 
me, bound on the right way. As soon as I was on 
the threshold of my second age and changed life 
[Beatrice died at the end of her twenty-fifth year 
at the end of “adolescence” and the beginning of 
“youth”] he took himself from me and gave himself 
to another. When I had risen from flesh to spirit 
and beauty and virtue had increased in me I was 
less dear to him and less welcome and he bent his 
steps in a way not true, following after false images 
of good which fulfill no promise; nor did it avail 
me to gain inspirations for him with which both in 
dream and in other ways I called him back, so his 
salvation now came short except to show him the 
lost people ; *® 


When she forces the necessary confession from 
the lips of Dante after their reunion beyond the 
grave, she reminds her lover as follows: 


. . « lay aside the sowing of tears and harken; so 
shalt thou hear how my buried flesh should have 
directed thee the other way. Never did nature or 
art set before thee beauty so great as the fair mem- 
bers in which I was enclosed, and they are crumbled 
in the dust; and if the highest beauty failed thee by 
my death, what mortal thing should then have drawn 
thee into desire for it? Truly thou oughtst, at 
the first shaft of deceptive things, to have risen up 
after me who was such no longer. No young girl 
or other vanity of such brief worth should have bent 


89 Pur, XXX, 121: 


Alcun tempo il sostenni col mio volto; 
mostrando li occhi giovanetti a lui 
meco il menava in dritta parte volto. 


Si tosto come in su la soglia fui 
di mia seconda etade e mutai vita, 
questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui. 


Quando di carne a spirto era salita 
e bellezza e virtii cresciuta m’era, 
fu’io a lui men cara e men gradita; 


e volse i passi suoi per via non vera, 
imagini di ben seguendo false, 
che nulla promission rendendo intera. 


Né limpetrare ispirazion mi valse, 


con le quali ed in sogno e altrimenti 
lo rivocai; si poco a lui ne calse! 


Tanto giti cadde, che tutti argomenti 
alla salute sua eran gia corti, 
fuor che mostrarli le perdute genti. 
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thy wings downward to await more shots. A young 
chick waits for two or three, but in vain is the net 


spread or arrow shot in the sight of the full-fledged 
bird.*° 


She was thus in the body the most beautiful of 
all created things either in the field of nature or 
of art. By the beauty of her youthful eyes she 
guided Dante along the right course. But bodily 
beauty is imperfect. When it has reached its 
maximum, it must pass over into a disembodied 
beauty, it must reach a level of beauty which was 
no longer defective as hers was through being 
mortal and corruptible. Her death, therefore, 
was a death of love. The expectation was that 
Dante would be attracted by the new and greater 
beauty, that his love should have pursued her 
beyond the grave, but it was not so. He strayed, 
and only the terrible vision of sin and damnation 
turned Dante back on the right path, a vision 
which the beatified Beatrice obtained for him 
through her intercessory powers. 

When at the close of the erotic flight through 
the universe, Dante takes his farewell of Beatrice 
he utters words in her final laudation which show 
us how well he ‘earned his lesson. It is the 
moment when her beauty has become so great 
that only God can see it all. 


The enamoured mind that wooes my lady contin- 
ually burned more than ever to bring back my eyes 
to her; and if nature or art have made baits to take 
the eyes so as to possess the mind, in human flesh 
or in its portraiture, all these together would seem 
nothing beside the divine delight that shone on me 
when I turned to her smiling face. And the virtue 
that her look granted me drew me forth from the 


40 Pur. XXXI, 46: 


pon gitt il seme del piangere ed ascolta: 
si udirai come in contraria parte 
mover dovieti mia carne sepolta. 


Mai non t’appresentd natura o arte 
piacer, quanto le belle membra in ch’io 
rinchiusa fui, e sono in terra sparte; 


e se’l sommo piacer s1 ti fallio 
per la mia morte, qual cosa mortale 
dovea poi trarre te nel suo disio? 


Ben ti dovevi, per lo primo strale 
delle cose fallaci, levar suso 
di retro a me che non era pit tale. 


Non ti dovea gravar le penne in giuso, 
ad aspettar piu colpi, o pargoletta 
o altra vanita con si breve uso. 


Novo augelletto due o tre aspetta; 
ma dinanzi dalli occhi si pennuti 
rete si spiega indarno o si saetta.’ 
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fair nest of Leda and thrust me into the swiftest of 
the heavens.** 


But how can there be nostalgia in Dante for a 
beauty once seen and then in part forgotten? He 
is a Christian and, unlike Plato, cannot accept 
reincarnation or transmigration of souls. 

The answer is that the sight of Plato’s plain of 
truth which each man saw in a disembodied pre- 
existent state is replaced by that instantaneous 
contact of the soul with God at the moment of 
its creation. 

In one of the most beautiful passages of Purga- 
tory he describes how the soul at the moment 
that it issued from the hands of God experienced 
a supreme, ineffable happiness and joy. Upon 
entering the body it became oblivious of this 
divine happiness except that it constantly carried 
within itself a vague longing to experience some- 
thing like what it had once felt. It is the same 
nostalgia he describes in Paradiso XXXIII, 55 
(when he returns from his vision of God) as an 
“imprinted passion” like that we have upon 
awakening after a dream we have forgotten, but 
the joy of which still lingers in us. Driven by 
desire to experience once again this pleasure, the 
soul passes from object to object ever unsatisfied 
but never discouraged, until with proper guidance 
it reaches God. It turns to one thing and then an- 
other only to find its rest and blessedness in the 
“true city.” 


Esce di mano a lui che la vaggheggia 
prima che sia, a guisa di fanciulla 
che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia, 


l'anima semplicetta che sa nulla, 
salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, 
volontier torna a cio che la trastulla 


Di picciol bene in pria sente sapore; 
quivi s’inganna, e dietro ad esso corre, 
se guida o fren non torce suo amore. 


41 Par. XXVII, 88: 


La mente innamorata, che donnea 
con la mia donna sempre, di ridure 
ad essa li occhi pitt che mai ardea: 


e se natura o arte fé pasture 
da pigliare occhi, per aver la mente, 
in carne umana o nelle sue pitture, 


tutte adunate, parebber niente 
ver lo piacer divin che mi refulse, 
quando mi volsi al suo viso ridente. 


E la virtu che lo sgardo m’indulse, 
del bel nido di Leda mi divelse, 
e nel ciel velocissimo m’impulse. 
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Onde convenne legge per fren porre; 
convenne rege aver che discernesse 
dalla vera citta almen la torre 


From His hand who regards it fondly before it is, 
comes forth like a child that sports, tearful and 
smiling, the little simple soul that knows nothing, 
but, moved by a joyful Maker, turns eagerly to what 
delights it. At first it tastes the savor of a trifling 
good; it is beguiled there and runs after it, if guide 
or curb do not divert its love. Therefore there was 
need for law to be set as a curb; there was need for 
a king who should at least discern the tower of the 
true city.*? 


And in the Convivio he tells us that having had 
our origin in God we are impelled to return to 
Him, that our soul, eager for the highest Good at 
the very beginning of our mortal course turns to 
one thing and then another, always expecting to 
find supreme happiness in each thing. So we see 
an infant craving an apple and as he grows older 
yearning for a little bird, and then for beautiful 


42 Pur. XVI, 85. 
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clothing, then a horse, a woman, and finally more 
and more riches, testing each thing in turn, trying 
to reexperience its remembered joy but ignorant 
of when and in whose presence it first experienced 
it. When the soul comes to know where to 
look, it is on the road to salvation.** 

Dante’s first experience of love began as an 
obsession, as a series of crises in which self- 
control was lost. Over the years, after much 
disappointment and suffering, error and repent- 
ance, through study and prayer, those crises came 
to reveal themselves as overpowering divine 
visitations which were only the first stage of the 
plan of Providence for his salvation as man, lover, 
and artist. Dante came to see in the irrational 
crisis not what love is but only the seed of what 
love may become. In a way, Dante begins to 
study the problem of love where Freud stops. 
His solution is perhaps possible only for very 
great and good men, but it is surely the noblest of 
which we have any record. 


43 Conv. IV, xii, 16-18. 











THE HUGUENOT DOWNFALL: THE INFLUENCE OF 
RICHELIEU’S POLICY AND DOCTRINE 


W. J. STANKIEWICZ 
Visiting Fellow, Center of International Studies, Princeton University 
“Le but que nous devions avoir étoit 
de prendre la Rochelle et ruiner le 


parti huguenot en France.”—Mémoires 
de Richelieu 8: 110, Paris, 1927. 


I. RICHELIEU AND THE END OF THE 
HUGUENOT PARTY 


AFTER 1620, when Richelieu’s influence and 
power were rapidly growing, there were no im- 
mediate indications of a forthcoming change for 
the Huguenots. The situation developed gradu- 
ally together with the slowly developing events, 
and it is in the latter that most clues to the 
concept of toleration can be found. Although an 
empiricist, Richelieu was a careful planner, but 
his rules were flexible. His political legacy com- 
prised more of a working system than of a body 
of doctrines. His approach to tolerance was 
practical. It is significant that exceedingly little 
political literature of value, discussing general is- 
sues, was written in this period. Richelieu gave 
himself predominantly to political practice, and 
involved his contemporaries in solving practical 
problems of the day. 

The same political motives which induced 
Richelieu to launch an all-out offensive against 
the Huguenots, earlier urged him to show good 
will. In 1614 at the States General, speaking 
on behalf of the clergy, he urged tolerance. In- 
deed he spoke then for the Protestant cause as if 
he were counsel for the defence. Except for a 
short interlude preceding his promotion to cardinal 
in 1622, which explains the period of anti-Hugue- 
not policy, he undertook no hostile action until 
1627. On the contrary, his most liberal period 
was marked by his support of the group known as 
the bons Francais. His interest in their activity 
was shown in the help he gave Fancan in drafting 
an outline for their policy. 

Indeed, so serious was his concern and so 
close the cooperation, that the “zealous” Catholics 
accused him of exaggerated toleration, calling 
him, ironically if prophetically, the “cardinal of 





La Rochelle.”* This spirit of toleration was 
hardly genuine. Even his refraining from perse- 
cution was not sincere. Although he himself 
avoided direct action against the Protestants, he 
used the King for that purpose, as he had done in 
1617, when he advised Louis XIII to march 
against the Huguenots. This he did not do out of 
hatred—he never felt that for the Huguenots—but 
in order to win a personal victory over the royal 
Court, and particularly over the Queen, Mary de 
Medici, whose favors were literally a matter of 
life and death to him. That action of his, per- 
formed with machiavellian cunning, proved, like 
many others, that he would not shrink from any 
measures however stringent. It also marked his 
first betrayal of the Protestant cause, which earlier 
he had seemed to support. Burckhardt’s view, 
that he betrayed every cause he served, throws 
some light on this problem. So also does the 
contrast between the prolonged absence of any 
sustained action against the Huguenots and 
Richelieu’s occasional anti-Huguenot statements. 
Surveying these statements which reflect the same 
recurrent thought, one wonders why the final “be- 
trayal” happened so late. The answer lies in ex- 
pediency, which also gives the main reason for 
his original leniency and toleration. Naturally, 
this kind of policy had a dual effect. There are 
indications that from a very early stage he wanted 
to destroy the Protestant minority. The idea was 
not entirely his own, for certainly the influence of 
Father Joseph was considerable. 

The earliest indications as to Richelieu’s designs 
relate to 1611, when he first met Father Joseph 


1Cf. Questiones quodlibeticae, 1625, cited in Mémoires 
de Richelieu 3: 16, Paris, ed. Petitot, 1823, and in 
Maximes d état et fragments politiques du cardinal de 
Richelieu, 72 (footnote), Paris, ed. Hanotaux, 1880. 
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and exchanged promises that a wholehearted sup- 
port should be given to the plan for stamping out 
the Protestant political organization.* It took 
some time for this pledge to be given concrete 
form. In fact the issue long remained almost 
dormant. True, Richelieu possessed no real power 
until he obtained his premiership in 1624. But 
before that, his attitude to the Protestant question 
had remained somewhat ambiguous; there are no 
signs that he conducted any organized action 
against the Protestants in his public capacity; 
whatever he did still lacked the iron firmness he 
developed in later years. Had Richelieu still to 
be converted to the role of persecutor of the 
Protestants, the role for which he tried to make 
his contemporaries believe he was so unfitted? 
Deception was an important element in his game. 
When personal considerations mattered, when 
discredited at the Court and anxious to win back 
power and influence, he tried to secure the help 
of the all-influential Father Joseph and he did not 
hesitate to claim that he had been fighting heresy 
in his own diocese.* But for all this he seemed 
never to have had the reputation of an intolerant 
churchman and an oppressor. The question is, 
which had he deceived more: public opinion or 
the Grey Eminence? He wrote a topical anti- 
Protestant polemic Principaux points de la Foy 
de l’Eglise catholique défendus contre les quatre 
Ministres de Charenton, as an answer to the de- 
fence by four pastors of Charenton against the 
accusations of the Jesuit Father Arnoux, the royal 
confessor, who preached the need for the destruc- 
tion of the Huguenots and for establishing one 
religion. The four Ministers of Charenton, 
Montigni, du Moulin, Durand, and Mestrezat 
wrote their Défense de la confession des Eglises 
réformées de France contre les accusations du 
Sieur Arnould, dedicating the book to Louis XIIT 
and adroitly soliciting his help. They claimed 
their true allegiance to the King, warning him 
against the Jesuits whose allegiance lay else- 


where, and against the temporal pretences of the 
Pope: 


. . nous devons nos vies et nos moyens a la défense 
de la dignité de votre couronne: surtout a la défense 
d’un droit que Dieu vous donné et qui est fondé en 
sa parole. Espérance qu’un jour Dieu vous ouvrira 
les yeux pour appercevoir que sous ce nom specieux 

2Cf. Fagniez, Gustave, Le Pére Joseph et Richelieu, 
379, Paris, 1894. 


8 September 1617. Cf. Burckhardt, C. J., Richelieu: his 
rise to power, 109, London, 1940. 
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d’Eglise Romaine, le Pape s’est etabli une monarchie 
temporelle en terre.* 


In his Principaux points de la Foy de l’Eglise 
catholique, written during his days of “exile” at 
Lucon, Richelieu attacked the Huguenot Ministers 
in order to please the King and Luynes, both 
dominated by strong Jesuit influences. He pleaded 
submission to the Pope and declared orthodox 
intolerance: “The Religion Pretended to be re- 
formed is worthy of hatred; because it makes a 
schisme in the church.” ® 

The writing of the Principaux points was 
prompted by reasons of opportunism. Richelieu 
remained curiously non-committal in matters of 
tolerance. “La diversité de religion,” he wrote 
in 1617, “peut bien créer de la division en l’autre 
monde, mais non en celui-ci.”® It was for 
Father Joseph to preach, as he did in 1619, that 
heresy should be fought by means of arms, and 
that the fire of civil wars should be extinguished 
in an all-embracing war of religion.’ But the aim 
of Father Joseph was primarily religious ; politics 
he used skilfully only as a means to further his 
ulterior religious ends. The aim of the war of 
religion that he advocated, was not to put an end 
to civil wars, but to extirpate the heretics. The 
destruction of heresy was for him an aim*® and 
not a means to further some political end. 

Richelieu’s plans differed widely from those 
of the zealous missionary. In 1625 he coined a 


new slogan—that the Protestants should be ruined 
by peace: 


Que l’on devoit d’autant plus se porter a pacifier 
les affaires du dedans que l’on avoit méme des ex- 
pédients pour ruiner par la paix le parti huguenot.® 


4 Défense de la confession des Eglises réformées de 
France contre les accusations du Sieur Arnould, J ésuite, 
par les quatre Ministres de Charenton, préface. 

5 Richelieu, Cardinal de, The principal Points of Faith 
of the Catholike Church (English version) 282, Paris, 
1635. 

6 Quoted by Paquier, J. B., Histoire de l’unité politique 
et territoriale de la France 2: 49, Paris, 1880. 

7 Cf. Richard, Abbé, Le véritable Pére Josef, capucin 
nommé au Cardinalat, 146, Saint Jean de Mauriene, 1704; 
or in the edition Archives curieuses de l’Histoire de 
France (2e série) 4: 154-155, Paris, 1838. N.B. That 
the King marched to Guyenne was due to Luynes’ ap- 
provai of the project of Father Joseph to use armed 
forces against the Protestants. 

8“T] soutiendra Richelieu dans sa politique extérieure 
par nécessité politique, mais, quant aux protestants 
francais, il n’a jamais cherché qu’ a les deétruire.” 
Viénot, J., Histoire de la Réforme francaise 2: 262, 
Paris, 1934. 

9 Mémoires du cardinal de Richelieu 5: 187, Paris, 
1921. 
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It had the merits of being ambiguous and of pro- 
ducing later even more disastrous effects for the 
Religion Prétendue Réformée than the war-talk 
of Father Joseph. Even if his ultimate designs 
were already the same as those of the Capuchin, 
he veiled them carefully with the elaborate ruin- 
through-peace theory which could have a wide 
range of interpretation, both favorable and un- 
favorable, to the Huguenots. Upon his coming to 
power he made a promise to the King declaring 
his aims, one of which was to ruin the Huguenot 
party: 


je lui promis d’employer toute mon industrie et toute 
lautorité qu’il lui plaisoit me donner pour ruiner le 
parti huguenot, rabaisser l’orgueil des Grands, 
réduire tous ses sujets en leur devoir et relever son 


nom dans les nations étrangéres au point ow il devoit 
étre.!° 


Still, despite his aim stated so clearly and so early, 
he remained an enigma in the eyes of those who 
found divergence between his declared intentions 
and his actions: particularly the zealous Catholics 
and the Protestants. Both wished him to serve 
their interests; both had grounds to suspect that 
he served the interests of others; in fact he only 
served his own. Both had reasons for appre- 
hension ; both were kept in suspense. The Zealous 
Catholics were perturbed by the slowness of his 
action, by the lack of strong measures, by his 
“fancanism,” and by his reluctance to settle de- 
cisively the La Rochelle issue. They would have 
been better pleased if the 1628-1629 events had 
occurred five years earlier; they were aggressive 
in their criticism of Richelieu’s incomprehensible 
sympathies with the heretics ; they were impatient 
in their demands to see events take a different 
course. They could probably perceive the diver- 
gence between Richelieu’s apparent intentions and 
his real designs. 

Perhaps there was really some subtle meaning 
in the ruin-through-peace theory. Did Richelieu 
speak his true thoughts on that one occasion? 
One thing is certain: the machinations inherent in 
the peace theory, which were meant to bring about 
the downfall of the party, were of later origin. It 
was not peace itself which was ruinous for the 
Huguenots. Peace itself was harmless. It was 
the way in which Richelieu let the zealous people 
use it, the number of infractions occurring in 
rapidly growing succession. It was the policy 
of conscious destruction of the freedom established 


10 Testament politique, 95, Paris, 1947. 
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in the preceding century which brought disaster. 
In peace he did unobtrusively what he would have 
probably done openly, had he not “abhorred” 
bloodshed. Curiously, his “dislike” made him 
choose the deadlier weapon, the more effective 
method. Are we to believe it was mere coin- 
cidence? Or are we not rather to believe that 
his widely advertised likes and dislikes were just 
another psychological weapon expertly used to 
secure his objectives? 

Considering Richelieu’s machiavellianism, his 
early and close collaboration with Father Joseph, 
one is inclined to believe that this peace formula 
contained the deadly germ which was to infect the 
Protestants by disarming them first in order to 
prepare the way for an easy kill afterwards. 

The conception of an “explosive” peace was 
implicit in the Codur Plan presented to Richelieu 
by one of his ministers in 1624. If this remark- 
able scheme had not been the Cardinal’s first in- 
spiration, it was his guide for years to come. Its 
cool calculation, its sober tone, the penetrating and 
detailed analysis of the Protestant opponent, the 
thorough presentation of the way to fight him 
most effectively, the completeness of ways and 
means envisaged, the gripping precision of ap- 
proach, the apparent coherence and consistency 
must have appealed to Richelieu’s character. His 
subsequent attitude towards the plan proved his 
sagacious tenacity and his indifference to adverse 
events. He absorbed its content without im- 
mediately giving a practical expression to it: he 
knew the time had not yet come. But he medi- 
tated on its essence and this set his policy on its 
slow moving course. He accepted some basic 
advice to the effect that division ** should be 
sown between the Protestants or that discord 
should be planted between Protestant ministers 
and their congregations, but he would not yet 
practise these principles: the plan was put on the 
shelf for some future reference.** He certainly 
behaved as if he still held to the notion of the 


11 Cf. Plan Codur, Bulletin de la Société de Vhistoire 
du Protestantisme Francais (thereafter referred to as 
Bulletin) 39: 423. 

12 Later Richelieu made use of the recommendations. 
Cf. Maximes d état, no. CX XXVIII; he devised ways to 
get Protestant ministers under royal control. Hanotaux 
remarks that this note was linked with Richelieu’s plan 
to make the Huguenot body disintegrate by a slow 
process when Huguenots might be given concessions 
harmless to the State security. Cf. Maximes d'état et 
fragments politiques du cardinal de Richelieu (ed. by G. 
Hanotaux), Collection de documents inédits sur Vhistoire 
de France, Mélanges historiques 3: 790, Paris, 1880. 
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inefficiency of violent measures,’* even if it had 
not already been from the outset his natural line 
of pelicy, and his doctrine of peace might have 
been influenced by it; he believed in it so strongly 
that even later, when resorting to war during the 
siege of La Rochelle, he tried to avoid direct 
persecution. 

Thus the attitude of conciliation, the will to 
compromise, the spirit of appeasement Richelieu 
showed in the disorders of 1625, were the result 
of the theories which suited his character, and 
which he found expedient in political realities. 
Apparently only a few people thought the same 
and, to convince others, Richelieu started a propa- 
ganda campaign. This was the beginning of an 
involved literary contest—a violent battle of 
pamphlets, inspired by Richelieu on the one side 
and by his opponents on the other, which raged 
throughout 1625 and 1626. The main impulse 
came from his opponents who published a book 
entitled Admonitio ad Ludovicum XIII Regem, 
probably inspired by the Jesuits and denouncing 
the policy of Richelieu. It was intended as a 
manifesto of all Catholics. It anticipated those 
events which were later claimed to be landmarks 
of radical and sweeping changes, bringing a new 
period both in external and internal relations. 
As was noted by the Mercure Jésuite: 


L’Autheur (qui ne s'est osé nommer) pratiquant la 
susdite doctrine contre les Rois et Princes, et leur 
Conseillers et Officiers, condamne le renouvellement 
fait par nostre Roi des anciennes alliances de France: 
dit que la guerre que le Roi fait, est contre Dieu: 
qu'elle est trés-inique, quand bien on ne considereroit 
la Religion: que c’est pieté de n’obeyr au Roy pour 
ceste guerre.'* 


On the eve of his change of policy, Richelieu 
started to mould public opinion in the cast he had 
devised. The radical change demanded an apol- 
ogy, but all that was forthcoming was a justifica- 
tion and an anonymous one at that: Richelieu 
never signed ** the political pamphlets and libels 
he inspired or directed; in acting in such a way 
he maintained the supremely flexible position of a 
man of action unhindered by the occasionally mis- 
directed commitments of a man of thought, and 


13 As stressed by the Plan Codur: “I! n’y faut point 
employer des moyens violens . . . seulement des doux 
et qui agissent au commencement sans qu’on s’en ap- 
percoive.” Loc cit. 

14]2e Mercure Jésuite 1: 776, Genéve, 1631. 

15 Cf. Deloche, M., Autour de la plume du cardinal de 
Richelieu, 317, Paris, 1920. Deloche gives an excellent 
account of Richelieu’s clandestine campaign by pen. 
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so free to deny in practice the ideals he professed 
in theory. 

Richelieu gave the first counter-blow when he 
ordered the preparation of the pamphlet entitled 
Le Catholique d’Estat (1625)** which started a 
long series of attacks and libels not only because 
of its firm stand in respect to the problems of in- 
ternal peace with the Protestants and external 
Protestant alliances, which it claimed to be legiti- 
mate, but also because of its attack on Jesuit in- 
ternationalism. Richelieu wanted it not only to be 
an argument in favor of the new policy, but also 
as a way of attacking and exposing the Jesuits, 
which he did in a perfidiously clever manner: 
while praising the French Jesuits he contested the 
doctrine of the Order, using the arguments of 
Jesuit theologians.** The pamphlet was success- 
ful; the controversy became a national issue and 
anti-Jesuit feelings were evoked. Thereafter, 
never leaving his opponents, real or imaginary, in 
peace, Richelieu, acting through Fancan as his 
mouthpiece, charged the Jesuits with complicity 
in the Admonitio in another reply to the latter 
called Le Miroir du temps passé (1625) which 
was an attack on religious orders in general. 
This was violently refuted in the pamphlet Ques- 
tiones quodlibeticae (1626) which urged that the 
author of Le Miroir should be punished in the way 
the Inquisition dealt with heretics. 

Further developments were curious. Pelletier 
disavowed the Admonitio in the name of the 
Jesuits in his work Apologie ou Défense pour les 
Péres Jésuites (1625) ,** where the ideas on popu- 
lar sovereignty of Bellarmin were rejected in 
strongly royalistic terms. The violence of Pel- 
letier’s reaction betrayed the Jesuit complicity in 
the publication of the Admonitio rather than 
proving the innocence of the Order. Richelieu 
and Fancan answered in their Examen de I’ Apolo- 
gie du sieur Pelletier, but no reply appeared, and 
Richelieu could now devote himself entirely to 
furthering the ideas contained in the Catholique 
d’Etat. He wrote a corollary to the latter, en- 
titled Advertissement a tous les Estatz de ? Europe 
(1625) and he authorized Drion to publish his 
Discours au Roy sur la paix qu'il a donné a ses 
sujets de la R.P.R.° in which the ideas of the 
Catholique d’Etat were still further developed and 
a plea was put forward for considering the 

16 Attributed to three authors: Jeremie Ferrier, Jean 
Sirmond and Father Joseph. 

17 Cf. Deloche, op. cit., 376. 

18 Cf. Le Mercure Jésuite 1: 846 f€., op. cit. 

19R.P.R. denotes “Religion Prétendue Réformée.” 
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Protestant rebellion as serving the cause of 
peace.*° His chief aim was to turn public opinion 
in favor of his policy against Spain, and for this 
purpose he promoted an ingenious variety of 
publications.** Saturated with books on the same 
recurring theme but coming from seemingly dif- 
ferent sources, public opinion followed the lead of 
Richelieu, and had it not been for the publication 
which appeared under the title Considerations 
d'Estat sur le livre publié depuis quelques mois 
sous le titre d’ Advertissement au Roy (1625), it 
would have seemed that the contest was finished 
or suspended. But this attack was serious; it 
was anonymous, though it certainly came from 
his adversaries. The method it adopted was curi- 
ous: it made a stand against the Admonitio, and 
its obvious task was to disparage the order of the 
Jesuits, which it did in terms of such violence and 
disregard for the balance, prudence and diplomacy 
in which Richelieu excelled, that it seems that it 
must have emanated from circles hostile to Riche- 
lieu. It tried to stir up trouble between the Jesuit 
order and the Cardinal, while incriminating and 
compromising the latter to the advantage of his 
enemies. Libelous as it was, the book provoked 
no response and caused no dispute. It did not 
lead Richelieu to use less veiled methods in com- 
batting the Jesuits as the authors of the Con- 
sidérations d’Estat probably hoped. The anti- 
Jesuit publication of Drion, Advis salutaire au 
Roy sur les affaires présentes (1625) sponsored 
at that time by the Cardinal, shows well the tactics 
of the latter. He was carefully avoiding all use- 
less recklessness even when attacking the Jesuits 
in an unusually direct way, while accusing them 
of responsibility for the religious disunity in 
France, which was maintained in the interest of 
Spain. The book had also another purpose, to 
win the sympathies of the Protestants, flattering 
them and exposing the Jesuits, their enemies. 
The latter did not let themselves be involved in 
argument but remained silent. Careful not to dis- 
close their identity by an open,reply when directly 
challenged and weighing their chances of success, 
they awaited an opportunity for effective action. 
This presented itself with the appearance of the 
Cardinalium.. . . Sententia (1626)** written by 


20 Cf. Deloche, op. cit., 366. 

21 La France revenant en santé apris sa grande maladie, 
1625; La Cassandre francaise 4 sa Pairie, 1626; Pierre de 
touche politique tirée du mot de Parnasse, ot il est traitté 
du gouvernement des principales Monarchies du monde, 
tr. de l’italien de Trajano Boccalini, Paris, 1626; etc. 

22 Cf. Le Mercure Jésuite 1: 794 ff. 
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Léonor d’Estampes, the Bishop of Chartres, who 
had been officially authorized in December 1625 
by the Assembly of the Clergy to denounce the 
Admonitio. The Sententia proved a_ failure. 
Tackling the delicate problem of the relationship 
between the spiritual and the temporal power in 
a manner opposed to the Roman doctrine it was 
bound to be rejected by the Assembly which had 
sponsored it. The Assembly disapproved of the 
doctrine of “régalisme,’ which it advocated—a 
doctrine which went far beyond the idea of sover- 
eignty of Kings, expressed in the Catholique 
@’ Etat, which the Assembly had, if only implicitly, 
approved.** Its problem became entangled: it 
had not only to dissociate itself from the publica- 
tion issued under its own auspices, but it fell into 
conflict with the Parliament which had adopted 
the Sententia. The Sententia also served the 
cause of Richelieu badly, making him lose the first 
round to the Jesuits. It was used by their spokes- 
man Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld (Father Phelip- 
peaux) to fight Richelieu on his own ground, by 
application of the method of the Catholique d’Etat 
which praised the Jesuits while surreptitiously 
refuting their theories by the use of their own 
arguments. Rochefoucauld in his Raisons pour 
le désaveu (1626)** extolled Richelieu while 
“plagiarizing” those passages in the Sententia 
which had been taken from the Catholique d’Etat 
or the Miroir as well as those extracted from the 
official writings of Richelieu.** This was done to 
show weaknesses in Richelieu’s arguments, and 
contradictions between his recent and his earlier 
works. Despite all that, the contest was not lost 
by the Cardinal. He exploited other people’s in- 
flamed passions for his own benefit, and his pain- 
staking share in the war of pamphlets ended in 
1626 when he became a contracting party to three 
agreements : with the Protestants, with Spain, and 
with the Jesuits. 

This triple alliance was as inconclusive as it 
was deceptive. The treaty with the Protestants 
which officially came first in the form of the 
Treaty of Paris, 5 February 1626, was only a 
truce to give effect to the ruin-through-peace 
theory. To reproduce the state of Richelieu’s 


23 By giving credit to Ferrier whose authorship it 
recognized. 

24 Rochefoucauld, Francois Cardinal de la, Raisons pour 
le désaveu fait par les evesques de ce roiawme d'un livret 
publié avec le titre: Jugement des cardinaux, archevesques, 
evesques et autres qui se sont trouvés en V’Assemblée 
générale du Roiaume, Paris, 1626. 

25 Cf. Deloche, op. cit., 376. 
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mind will not be an easy task. His conciliatory 
efforts in the civil war against the Protestants in 
1625-1626 were considerable; throughout that 
period he showed real concern and persistently 
took pains to achieve a peaceful settlement.” 
Apart from the desire to carry on the war abroad 
efficiently, his interest in peace was genuine, for 
he was already responsible for the welfare of the 
State. Simultaneously, his objections against the 
Protestants were slowly accumulating, particu- 
larly against Rohan for whom his feelings had 
never been friendly.27_ From early days he mis- 
trusted Rohan’s sincerity and loyalty; ** he was 
not slow to recognize the danger that the existence 
of Rohan involved: it was after Rohan and his 
brother, Soubise, had joined the rebellion in 1625 
that Richelieu endeavored to strangle it. 

At that time Rohan, as a leader of the party, 
had a different role from that which he had played 
in the previous decade. He had now to win the 
following of the large Huguenot masses who were 
slower to appreciate the temptations of vanity and 
interest than the rank and file of the Huguenot 
party of by-gone decades. At that time the 
Huguenot upper classes had been able to per- 
suade their followers that their interests were 
identical. But now the main appeal lay in the do- 
main of religious enthusiasm which was preserved 
in a strangely unscathed form. By necessity, the 
leader’s duty became demagogy and in this Rohan 
was not, naturally enough, at his best. His in- 
stinctive line was to appeal to human reason; 
here he had to appeal to human passion. It is no 
wonder that his goal often eluded him.*® He had 
to cope with difficulties more formidable than ever 
before, and this increased the unpredictability of 
his activity ; this Richelieu could not fail to judge 
as extremely harmful. There were also less ob- 


26 The main reason for this was the generally admitted 
inability of France to wage war on two fronts, both ex- 
ternal and internal. But the suggested remedies differed. 
The majority at the Court pressed for peace with Spain 
out of sheer hatred felt for the Huguenots. Richelieu 
thought the contrary; he wanted internal unification for 
the sake of successful conduct of war abroad. Cf. Schy- 
bergson, M. G., Le duc de Rohan et la chute du parti 
protestant en France, 35-36, Paris, 1880. 

27 “T’antipathie que Richelieu éprouva toujours contre 
le duc de Rohan.” Lettres de Richelieu, (ed. Avenel), 
Collection de documents inédits etc. 5: 890, Paris, 1835. 

28 Avenel remarks that the exaggerated tone of praise 
in Richelieu’s letter to Rohan of April 1617 reflects the 
Cardinal’s diplomatic skill in trying to win the Huguenot 
leader whose devotion to the King was not exactly rock- 
like. Cf. ibid. 1: 518-519. 

29 Cf. Schybergson, op. cit., 32. 
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vious reasons for the Cardinal’s dislike and fear 
of Rohan; for example the shrewdness in the gen- 
eral design of the latter’s policy, which was not 
always clear because the extent of his secret ne- 
gotiations with Spain could scarcely be estimated. 
What Rohan advocated openly as a line of policy 
to be explored by the Government was an alliance 
with Protestant countries. To argue in this way 
and to be convincing was easy, because of the 
self-evidence of the argument that Spain con- 
stituted the main threat to France. But the main 
motive was probably the hope of the almost cer- 
tain profits to be reaped from any such arrange- 
ments by the Huguenots. It was logical to as- 
sume that in a system of closer cooperation be- 
tween France and the Protestant powers, the 
Huguenot problem, against this new international 
setting, would receive new consideration which 
must improve internal relations in France. It 
was also sound to think that an alliance between 
the French Government and Spain would involve 
a deterioration of the relationship between the 
former and the Huguenot party, and would de- 
prive the Huguenots of the possibility of a natural 
and easily attainable foreign alliance. Hence it 
was obvious that Rohan would endeavor to pre- 
vent the government from entering into closer 
relations with Spain. This was something which 
he himself, in spite of his declared policy, hoped 
to do, and his negotiations with Spain continued 
until 1629 though a true alliance was never con- 
cluded. 

Richelieu certainly understood that alliance with 
Protestant countries meant giving way to the 
French Huguenots *° and hence sprang his deep 
dislike of Rohan, who, in his recommendations 


and suggestive hints, almost anticipated the road 
the Cardinal would follow. 


Il faut, [said the duke of Rohan,] que le roi de France 
ne se montre pas animé contre ses sujets de la 
religion, afin que les Protestants ne se jettent pas 
en la protection d’Angleterre; il ne faut pas aussi 
qu’il se montre tellement leur partisan qu’il donne 
soupcon aux catholics, le plus grand corps de son 


Etat.** 

Richelieu distrusted all able advisers, even the 
devoted ones who collaborated with him, on whom 
he temporarily relied but whom he would always 
betray when a good opportunity arose. What 

80 The inevitability of the process is rightly stressed in 


Le XVIlIe siecle by E. Préclin and V.-L. Tapié, 147, 
Paris, 1949. 


31 Avenel, le vicomte G. d’, Richelieu et la monarchie 
absolue 3: 404, Paris, 1888. 
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must also have annoyed him was the boldness of 
Rohan, ready to ally the cause of the Huguenot 
party with Spain, an ultra-Catholic country, the 
very technique which Richelieu would use in re- 
verse when contracting external Protestant al- 
liances. There also existed an almost impercep- 
tible competition between the Cardinal and the 
Huguenot leader, the one to conclude a peaceful 
settlement with Spain, the other to obtain her 
support. It looked as if Richelieu was afraid that 
Rohan would spoil his game and so he acted ac- 
cordingly. But he need not have feared Rohan, 
as superiority of power and resources was always 
on his own side; yet he dealt with him in a ruth- 
less manner which betrayed both fear and caution 
—these attributes of a dictatorial spirit which 
Richelieu was bound to develop as time went on. 
He disliked taking chances and leaving matters 
open and had to see them pursued to their final 
conclusion. Without this, perhaps his success 
over his enemies would never have been so com- 
plete. This accounts for the final banishment of 
Rohan from France at the conclusion of hostilities 
in 1629. It also accounts for Richelieu’s dissatis- 
faction with the peace treaty with Spain, officially 
concluded at Moncon on 5 March 1626, but in 
fact signed in January. In principle he approved 
of the negotiations, but he was offended that it 
was on Spain’s initiative that the talks with his 
ambassador, Count du Fargis, were held, and 
that Spain played the leading role in them, termi- 
.nating them at an early stage when the points 
agreed were in the interests of Spain alone, but 
were in every respect harmful to the relations of 
France with both her Protestant subjects and 
other Protestant States. Richelieu detested the 
inefficiency of the treaty which was more of a 
liability than an asset, and which came into being 
unexpectedly instead of maturing as a product of 
his will and diplomacy.** 

For that reason the agreements Richelieu 
reached in 1626 were confusing, and brought no 
solution. This almost all-round settlement had 
obviously no solid foundations because Richelieu 
had no intention * of letting everybody in the 
long run “vivre dans le repos de sa conscience.” 
Many reasons existed for causing general astonish- 
ment and confusion. Richelieu himself was un- 
easy about the Spanish peace which he found un- 
satisfactory; the Catholics were critical of the 


82 Cf. Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu 5: 211, Paris 
1921. 


88 Cf. Schybergson, op. cit., 36. 
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agreement reached with the Huguenots, although 
this came much less as a surprise; the Protestants 
viewed with apprehension the treaty with Spain, 
and were not pleased that the Cardinal’s conflict 
with the Jesuits, who formally disavowed the 
Admonitio, should come to an end. 

Probably few could have predicted that Riche- 
lieu was about to prepare even more shocking 
surprises—the disgrace of Fancan, and the estab- 
lishment of a closer relationship with Father 
Joseph, which were to seal the Huguenot fate. 
The policy of deception had taken roots deep 
enough to make the people discard the more 
gloomy predictions. If the reshuffle came as a 
great shock this was lessened by a disbelief in its 
seriousness. Richelieu’s mastery of deceit had 
not yet become notorious. True, only the previ- 
ous year a book had been published at his in- 
stigation advocating an anti-Spanish and an anti- 
Austrian course.** But there Richelieu had a 
double alibi: first, the book’s anonymity and, sec- 
ondly, the fact that even if his authorship were 
suspected, he could point to his negligible role 
in the Spanish negotiations leading to the Mongon 
treaty for which he felt no responsibility. This 
alibi was hardly needed, for Richelieu was well 
protected on all flanks. The impression created 
by the Response au Manifeste du Sieur Soubise 
(June 1625), the publication of which the Cardi- 
nal had sponsored and to which he had contributed 
a part was still fresh in the memory of the people. 

The book shows Richelieu’s extreme ability in 
spreading the notion that he was for peace and 
tolerance. It is a sample of his brilliance as a 
pamphleteer and as a diplomat. He alternately 
menaced and cajoled his readers. He shocked 
them with his blunt views on royal obligation: 
“Un particulier est obligé de faire ponctuellement 
ce qu'il promet, le Roy n’est obligé de le faire que 
quand il le veut et il ne doit pas le vouloir que 
quand il le ne peut faire sans préjudicier 4 son 
Estat.” *° He tried to persuade them that Soubise 
and the people at La Rochelle followed different 
roads and that their aims did not coincide, that 
the cause of the nobles, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, was the same, and that therefore it was in 
their common interest to unite under the King. 
The problem of tolerance was tackled directly 


34a Ligue nécessaire, 1625. N. B. Deloche denies 
that its author was Father Joseph (opinion of Abbé 
Dedouvres) or Fancan (opinion of G. Fagniez). Cf. 
Deloche, op. cit., 269. 

35 Response au Manifeste du Sieur de Soubise, 14, 1625; 
quoted by Deloche, op. cit., 267, 
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in a passage which uses the words of his own 
speech of 1614. Further, he reassured the Protes- 
tants that a sovereign should be faithful to the 
heretics. 

Did this mean that Richelieu’s views on tolera- 
tion had remained essentially unchanged since 
the States General? Hardly so: he had had an 
anti-Huguenot period just before 1622. But, 
just as in 1614, it was internal peace he desired 
to obtain through a policy of toleration. His work 
was now more complete only because he now had 
every means at his disposal: he thus made a 
thorough job of inspiring Protestant pamphleteers 
to write in favor of peace.** 

But certainly his attitude was not the same as 
in 1614. He was now temporizing while at the 
same time neutralizing ** the powers of the Hugue- 
nots and Spain. According to E. & E. Haag he 
already knew his aim; the course of his policy 
being set, he was only waiting for the right op- 
portunity to start the machinery moving. 


Traité de paix de 5 février 1626 conclu... Richelieu 
n’attendait qu’une circonstance favorable pour abattre 
sans retour le parti protestant. Son projet était bien 
arrété de ne plus souffrir dans une monarchie absolue 
l’étrange anomalie d’une société organisée démo- 
cratiquement, et il avoue lui-méme qu’il n’avait conclu 


la derniére paix qu’afin d’arriver plus surement a 
son but.°* 


Richelieu himself made no secret of his “jeu 
de bascule,” exposing it in an interpretation of 
his recent policies entitled Discours sur plusieurs 
points importants de lestat présent des affairs de 
France adresée au Roy.** This was a move made 
in his own inimitable way ; it had no single motive 
as had his other successful operations, but had 
at least three functions to perform: to justify his 


past politics from the point of view of Rome, to 
warn those who had shown him any sign of op- 
position, whereby Fancan was directly threatened 


36 A number of pamphlets appeared as a result of this 
campaign: Le sincére et libre discourse par supplications 
et remonstrances trés humbles au Roy, 1625; Le Pacifique 
ou sommation a@ Messieurs les Ducs de Rohan et de 
Soubise de rentrer en l’obeyssance du Roy, pour jouir du 
bénéfice de la Paix, Paris, 1625; Humble remonstrance 
au Roy sur les mouvements de la rebellion, Paris, 1625; 
Procés-verbal contre la pernicieuse entreprise et conspira- 
tion des perturbateurs de l’Estat, Paris, 1626. Cf. Deloche, 
op. cit., 264. 

37 [bid., 221. 

38 Haag, Eugéne et Emile, La France Protestante 1: 
LXVII, Paris, 1846. 

39 Cf. Deloche, op. cit., 406-410. 
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as he opposed the English marriage,*® and to con- 
tinue his policy of checks and balances. The last 
was obviously solidly lodged in the Cardinal’s 
mind. He felt that the arguments included in the 
Discours needed completion and, to restore the 
balance in his policy disturbed by his last book, 
he commissioned Fancan to write ’ Advis salutaire 
sur Tétat présent des affaires d’ Allemagne. The 
choice of writer was obvious enough. Fancan’s 
natural sympathies for England were well known 
and it was natural for Richelieu to accept the 
services of a man, so long as he was useful, no 
matter what plans he already had in mind as to 
his future. Richelieu combined to a supreme de- 
gree the art of deceit, an extreme dexterity when 
dealing with the man he employed, and a com- 
plete absence of morals and humane principles 
when he once decided to discard men already use- 
less. 

Fancan was the best man to defend and justify 
to England the Franco-Spanish treaty, in order to 
prevent an eventual Anglo-Spanish alliance which 
Richelieu dreaded. Fancan had to remind Eng- 
land that competition between France and Spain 
had not ended; as if to strengthen this argument, 
Richelieu ordered the re-issue of several anti- 
Spanish pamphlets.* 

That was about the last time Fancan’s services 
were needed. He was the victim of Richelieu’s 
policy which had earlier caused his elevation to 
the post of the Cardinal’s mouthpiece. What 
Richelieu accepted as a temporary measure, Fan- 
can regarded as a life-long policy. When Riche- 
lieu discarded his policy of balancing between the 
Zealous Catholics and Spain on the one hand, and 
the Protestants on the other, Fancan had to go 
because deflection from this line seemed to him 
inconceivable. When the final disgrace came, in 
1627, Fancan still continued to work in favor of 
the English alliance and against Spain. Riche- 
lieu’s attitude had changed completely. He knew 


40 The marriage of Henrietta Maria to Charles I 
which, according to Richelieu, Louis XIII regarded as 
advantageous for France and detrimental to the Huguenot 
party: “si ce mariage se rompoit la religion huguenote 
étoit fortifiée en France par le secours des Anglois, lequel 
eut été empéché par ce mariage, et la religion catholique 
étoit perdue en Angleterre... .” “Au contraire, si ce 
mariage se faisoit, la religion catholique recevroit un 
trés grand appui en Angleterre et la religion huguenote 
seroit ruinée en France.” (1625) Mémoires de Richelieu 
5: 12-13, Paris, 1921. 

411a Ligue nécessaire, 1625; L’Espée courageuse de 
Monsieur Frére du Roy contre les ennemis de la France; 
cf. Deloche, op. cit., 412. 
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that war with England was inevitable because he 
felt that French freedom on the seas was impaired 
by the English menace,** and he tried therefore to 
preserve good relations with the Catholic world. 
A treaty with Spain duly followed (20 March 
1627). It was for the sake of favors from Rome 
that Fancan was sacrificed in a truly Richelieu 
fashion. A pamphlet was written by Mathieu de 
Morgues entitled Advis d’un théologien sans pas- 
sion in which Fancan was defended and praised, 
but his ideas embodied in the anti-Jesuit and anti- 
Romish Catalogue were exposed, condemned, and 
branded. 

But it would be absurd to reduce the conflict 
between Richelieu and Fancan to a single motive.** 
It not only marked Richelieu’s drawing closer to 
the “devot” party and away from the bons Fran- 
cais ;** it also sprang from a deep incompatibility 
of characters and beliefs, which ensured that the 
two men could not cooperate for long. The dif- 
ference in their characters was so extreme that 
evidently neither of them could resist some 
strange temporary fascination for each other. 

While Fancan combined Utopian ideas and 
narrowness of outlook with a rigid doctrinaire at- 
titude, lack of knowledge of humanity with in- 
borne pessimism, an anecdotal manner of speech 
with a brilliant journalistic style, Richelieu was 
a realist with a flexible mind open to new ideas 
and not immune from that disease common to 
some outstanding intellects of being only too apt 
to see the other party’s point of view and equally 
able to argue for and against any issue. 

If these complementary traits made temporary 
cooperation necessary, what made it possible were 
the characteristics they shared in common— 
pugnacity in argument, zeal and perseverance in 
politics, lack of scruples in action, inclination to 
opportunism when in trouble. 

Their convictions were as different as their 
characters. Fancan believed in a royal sover- 
eignty under which civil and spiritual powers were 
kept separated. He was Gallican though he re- 
fused to be kept within the limits of Gallicanism. 
He had deep sympathies for the Protestant move- 


42 Since October 1625 England had been at war with 
Spain; when Louis XIII refused the invitation to join 
her, English ships began stopping French vessels trading 
with the Low Countries. 

43 Which was done in Geley’s Fancan et la politique de 
Richelieu de 1617 a 1627, 300 ff., Paris, 1884. Cf. Deloche, 
op. cit., 430. 

44“Fancan ... victime du rapprochement de Richelieu 
et du parti dévot.” Lavisse, E., Histoire de France 6 
(2): 264. 


ment, though he disliked its blend of religious and 
political elements. Richelieu desired a balance 
to be kept between spiritual and religious power. 
He admitted political Gallicanism, though he re- 
jected religious Gallicanism; he defended the 
power of the State against the re-emergence of 
the Church. He was for unitary monarchism. He 
would have approved of the Gallican Church prob- 
ably in one case only, with himself as its head 
or patriarch. His attitude to the Protestants was 
seldom genuinely friendly, though often it is 
difficult to cali it hostile. 

Was the rapprochement of Richelieu with 
Father Joseph, after he had broken off relations 
with Fancan, the result of the changed policy to- 
wards the Protestant problem, or its cause? The 
most probable answer, perhaps, would be to say 
that the long-lasting influence of the Grey Emi- 
nence had borne fruit. Richelieu could not have 
failed to notice certain advantages in an anti- 
Protestant policy, the notion of which Father 
Joseph had been persistently implanting in his 
mind.** It is difficult to say which reasons came 
from Richelieu’s chief political adviser and which 
were entirely his own. Some good reasons for 
the destruction of the Protestants Richelieu had 
certainly worked out himself as a natural con- 
sequence of his conception of the State. 

From the beginning, the Cardinal was resolved 
to stamp out any centre of power in the State out- 
side governmental control; his aim was to create 
unity of power. Hence the deep interest he 
showed in the Huguenot strongholds during the 
1625 civil disorders when he summarized the 
causes which had led to the establishment of 
Huguenot rights to the “towns of bounty.” 
Hence his argument that, because the Edict had 
been executed and the surety for which strong- 
holds had been set up was no longer needed, there 
was no reason to renew the lease, which had 
expired.‘ 

Striving for unity of power, he supported uni- 
tary monarchism, an attitude which constituted a 
special danger for the Huguenot cause. The 
Protestant movement was a potential enemy of 
monarchism as the Huguenot party could theo- 
retically still be used as an anti-monarchical ally 
by the aristocracy. But it was the misfortune of 
the Huguenot party that it persistently failed to 
satisfy the interests of any political group; it was 
useless even in aiding the King to overcome the 

45 Cf. Abbé Richard, op. cit., passim. 

46 Cf. Maximes d’état, no. XIX, op. cit., 10. 

47 Cf. ibid., no. LXXXVI, 44. 
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aristocracy. The Huguenot party had thus be- 
come a scapegoat. Its destruction became the 
Cardinal’s “raison d’ état,” the term which in all 
probability he had not only invented but to which 
he had given meaning as applying to considera- 
tions on which rested the public good.** Such an 
earmarking of the Huguenots as potential victims 
was even more serious, because another “raison 
d’état” scheme of Richelieu was the destruction of 
the power of the nobles and the remnants of feu- 
dalism which fittingly coincided with the exter- 
mination of the Huguenot party. This uniform 
labelling of those three schemes, on which an equal 
degree of importance was being bestowed, showed 
a penetrating understanding of how they were 
linked up so closely that an impact of one upon 
the other became, at times, inevitable. The sur- 
vival of Protestantism, in the forms given by the 
Edict of Nantes, meant a continuation of the dy- 
ing feudal spirit preserved in the 3,500 castles 
in which the right to worship was granted. Thus 
the Huguenot cause was linked up, if unwittingly, 
with the feudal cause.*? Without strongholds and 
castles, Calvinism was doomed, because these 
were safeguards that the reformed religion would 
be practiced and defended; so it was in the 
Huguenot interest to perpetuate their existence. 
The principle worked well so long as the char- 
acter of Calvinism was markedly aristocratic; so 
long as the Colignys, the Duplessis-Mornays, the 
Sullys, the Damvilles, the Chatillons, the Condés, 
and the Rohans were numerous, and were not 
only graciously accepting leadership but were 
the soul of the movement. But when the aristo- 
cracy deserted the Huguenot cause, the reformed 
religion was left in the anomalous position of hav- 
ing feudalism as its basis for future existence. 
One of the reasons why the Edict was bound to 
fail was this anachronistic anomaly on which the 
status of the Protestants was based.*° Protestant- 
ism had become in that particular instance, in 
the sphere of practice although not in that of 
theory, one of those bulwarks of reaction against 
the strong centralistic power which Richelieu en- 
deavored to erect. It was anti-monarchical in its 
deeds, although it was manifestly monarchical in 
its words, a discrepancy which had a hidden 
meaning but obviously shattering consequences. 

The realization that Protestantism could be re- 
garded as a potential factor to offset the anti- 

48 Cf. Lavisse, op. cit., 365. 

49 Cf. Bridges, J. H., France under Richelieu and Col- 
bert, 18 ff., London, 1924. 

50 Cf. Burckhardt, op. cit., 209. 
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centralist and feudal aristocratic tendencies, must, 
in the eyes of Richelieu, have predestined it to the 
same fate as that of the various other remnants 
of feudalism he was resolved to annihilate. 

The only hope for the Huguenots lay in a 
change of the principles on which the Edict of 
Nantes rested. But certainly this change was 
not what Richelieu desired. He would not have 
feudalism destroyed and Calvinism preserved, a 
point in which he could not have succeeded with- 
out radically altering the Huguenot status resting 
on the right to worship in feudal castles. Even 
in 1629 he refrained from doing this when, by 
the Edict of Alais, he deprived the Huguenots of 
all political rights, leaving them a religious liberty 
confined within strict limits. Richelieu had earlier 
refused to renew the lease to the strongholds, 
lapsing in 1624, and this deprived the Huguenot 
party of every effective guarantee that their rights 
would be considered. Now he ordered that all 
fortifications should be razed. The last blow hit 
feudalism and Protestantism alike, underlining 
their common fate. Unprotected and exposed, 
Calvinism was to follow feudalism, if at a some- 
what slower pace, on the downward trend; its 
agony was heartbreakingly prolonged but the end 
was almost certain. 

To achieve unity of power for the sake of un- 
trammeled royal sovereignty, to reduce the aris- 
tocracy to impotence and insignificance, to get rid 
of those nests of reaction in which feudalism was 
bred and with some of which the Huguenot party 
was not wunconnected—these were the aims 
Richelieu had in mind when embarking on his 
anti-Protestant policy. There were other obvious 
political advantages, such as improved relations 
with Rome and Spain and the possibility of deal- 
ing in full strength with external enemies, once 
internal order was assured. These aims and ad- 
vantages did not, in the mind of Father Joseph, 
Richelieu’s right hand after Fancan was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, dispose of what was for 
him the real and only reason justifying the sup- 
pression of the Huguenots. For the Protestants 
deserved to be disposed of simply because they 
were heretics. He had worked persistently over 
a long period to impress on the Cardinal some of 
his passionate convictions and his unflinching 
faith. He tried assiduously to instill into Richelieu 
some of his fervent proselytizing zeal. It seems 
that at the time he was not entirely unsuccessful : 
Richelieu’s dogged perseverance at the siege of 
La Rochelle owed much to his persuasion. 
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Le Pére Joseph, [wrote Abbé Richard,] oryanisait 

contre elle [La Rochelle] une véritable siége théolo- 
gique, si l’on peut ainsi s’exprimer. On n’a pas peut 
étre tenu assez compte de ce role du Pére Joseph, ou 
bien on l’a transporté a Richelieu.*! 
After 1630 Richelieu let himself be guided even 
more by the Capuchin. He fought all unortho- 
doxy as exemplified in the movements of Richer- 
ism, Quietism, and Jansenism and he planned a 
wholesale conversion of Protestants. His prose- 
lytism never reached that high tone of enthusi- 
asm that emanated from the Grey Eminence; it 
was never an all-devouring flame; yet the will of 
Richelieu had transformed it into a kind of re- 
strained but devastating force. 


Il. RICHELIEU AND TOLERANCE 

It is in the light of this proselytizing spirit that 
the value of the Peace of Alais, 1629, should be 
assessed. Otherwise that passionate yet re- 
strained intensity of conviction Richelieu had im- 
bibed from Father Joseph presents a grossly dis- 
torted picture when confronted with Richelieu’s 
acts at the time of the negotiations which con- 
cluded the hostilities, and later. It is possible 
that an inadequate emphasis on the change 
wrought by the Grey Eminence on the mind of 
the Cardinal led the historians to accept Alais at 
its face value. It led to a widespread but fal- 
lacious belief that what followed was a period of 
religious toleration of the Protestants (only their 
political freedom being abrogated). 

True, in 1629 the Huguenots were given free- 
dom of religion, or, more strictly, being deprived 
of their political freedom they were left to prac- 
tice their religion without restriction. But did 
they obtain any assurance that freedom of 
conscience was left as their inalienable right? 
Far from it; there was no intention on the part 
of Richelieu to give a long-term recognition even 
to a purely religious sect. Furthermore, the new 
Edict was the last enactment before the Revoca- 
tion to contain any substantial number of clauses 
favorable to the Calvinists. The Edict itself made 
no pretence of being another instrument of toler- 
ation; it was simply a royal pardon generously 
extended to the Huguenot party whose sins were 
forgiven, yet whose back had to be broken lest 
the party should again revolt even though in self- 


51 Abbé Richard, op. cit., 208 (footnote). The inspir- 
ing role played by Father Joseph at La Rochelle is also 
shown in the unpullished manuscript of Lherminier, 
Supplement a Vhistoire de France 1624-1638. British Mu- 
seum. Bibl. Egerton, MS. no. 1673, folio 49, 51. 
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defence. The letters Richelieu wrote at this 
time show how absolutely he was in accord with 
this view. His immediate aim was a ruthless sup- 
pression of the rebellion: “terminer a la rigueur 
la rebellion des huguenots,”** for which he could 
never forgive its leader, a sinner against the King 
and a destroyer of the State’s established order. 


Je n’eusse pas creu ... qu’aprés la prise de la Ro- 
chelle on eust esté capable de pardonner a M. de 
Rohan qui a tant faict du mal a la France.5* 


As soon as the Edict was signed he gloried in 
his subjects’ humiliation. 


Je m’asseure que Vostre Majesté aura une extresme 
joye, non seulement de ce que le roy a donné la paix 
a ses subjets, mais de la fagon avec laquelle elle est 
faite. Le roy n’a point fait de paix avec ses subjets, 
comme il avait esté fait par le passé, mais il leur a 
donné grace.** 


He revelled in their submission and helplessness. 
He repeated with obvious satisfaction that the 
Edict was not a treaty but an act of mercy, that 
it was highly advantageous for the King because 
Rohan would leave the Kingdom and all rebel- 
lious towns would raze their fortifications. 


Jamais il n’a esté fait une paix sy advantageuse, veu 
qu’oultre que leurs députez généraulx l’ont acceptée 
soubz le nom de grace, ils ont obligé touttes les villes 
rebelles 4 razer entiérement leurs fortifications.®® 


He was particularly proud of the last decision, 
which indeed had no precedent; it gave secure 
foundation to the restored peace and marked a 
spectacular end to the Huguenot party, now 
leaderless and illegal, giving it no chance to exist 
even as a clandestine organization. 

The treaty of 1629 closed the long series of 
wars of religion but it was hardly such a laudable 
event as it is claimed to be. Even the Protes- 
tants of later ages °° saw in it only a reflection of 
Richelieu’s justice and clemency in which, of 
course, he wanted them to believe. It repre- 
sented for them the last visible sign of toleration, 
yet it was in fact more like the beginning of the 
end. 

Richelieu spoke hopefully of the prospects for 

52 Richelieu 4 Condé, 14 juillet 1629. Arch. de Condé, 
Cf. Lettres de Richelieu 7: 639. 

53 Richelieu 4 M. le Prince /Condé/, 8 juin 1628. 
Arch. de Condé. Jbid., 616. 

54 Richelieu 4 la Reyne, 29 juin 1629. MS. Bibl. imp. 
Fonds Béthune, 9323 fol. 76. Ibid. 3: 359. 

55 Richelieu au prince de Condé, 30 juin 1629. Arch. 
des Aff. étr. France. tom. 50. [bid., 362-363. 

56 Cf. Bulletin 11: 377. 
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lasting peace because he had seen that Rohan was 
disposed of, the Huguenot power crushed and 
the “Protestant Republic” at an end, and he could 
even indulge in the wish that Protestant hearts, 
particularly those of Rohan and Soubise, might 
be won by gentle treatment.®* He could reason- 
ably hope for a period of tranquility because he 
had left the Huguenots to enjoy liberty of 
conscience and of religious practice. He also 
engrained in them a sense of guilt at having seri- 
ously trespassed upon the rights of dutiful sub- 
jects, not an unduly hard task when the mon- 
archist concept was a generally accepted rule of 
political behavior. Leaving them to remorseful 
speculations he was careful not to make the terms 
too hard because that might have brought a 
dangerous reaction. He planned to stun them, 
not to awaken in them the sense of mortal peril; 
he could not yet anathematize their religion! He 
would not have troubled about such niceties if he 
had not been afraid that the Huguenots might at- 
tempt to regain some of the power they had once 
enjoyed if goaded to desperation. As shown also 
in the case of the Jesuits, Richelieu was always 
careful not to awaken the resentment of any social 
group. 

Here he acted wisely, recognizing that the 
fact that the Huguenots had had a strong party 
organization ** meant that they might be capable 
of resuscitating it and thereby bring about a 
change in the Protestant status, and that ignoring 
them meant increasing this possibility. There 
the power of Richelieu’s political diagnosis re- 
vealed itself in those ambiguous and apparently 
irreconcilable traits of character leading to his 
highly enigmatic and contradictory behavior,** 
which puzzles all those looking for too simple and 


57 Cf. Richelieu 4 Mazuyer, 1 juillet 1629. Arch. des 
Aff. étr. France. 1629. tom. 51. Cf. Lettres de Richelieu 
3: 364. 

58 Bonet-Maury maintains that the liberal character 
of the 1629 Edict was mainly due to the powerful 
Huguenot organization. Cf. Bonet-Maury, G., Le Pro- 
testantisme francais et la République 1598-1685, Bulletin 
53: 381. 

59 Paquier describing the character of Richelieu betrays 
symptoms of a state of mind dissatisfied with the evidence 
given, anxious to find the truth yet reluctant to pro- 
nounce the verdict and losing his way in vain specula- 
tions over the pronouncements of biased witnesses and 
age-long untruths: “Il [Richelieu] eut 4 un haut degré 
l’universalité et la liberté d’esprit. Prince de 1’Eglise 
romaine, il voulut que le clergé fut national; vainqueur 
des calvinistes, il ne frappa que la rébellion et respecta les 
droits de la conscience; enfant de la noblesse et imbu de 
son orgueil, il agit comme s'il efit recu mission de 
préparer le régne du Tiers-Etat.” Paquier, op. cit., 48. 
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too straightforward explanations. Was the Edict 
of Alais a measure of toleration or was it not? 
The Edict reflected both the positive and negative 
aspects of Richelieu’s policy and his qualities. It 
meant a limited degree of freedom, but it was also 
conducive to establishing a climate in which Cal- 
vinism was left to wither. 

Of course, to speak of pure expediency when 
referring to the policy of Richelieu seems to be 
seeking for an easy solution, yet the risk of doing 
so is even greater if the over-simplified theory 
that Richelieu was liberalism incarnate is adopted. 
The nineteenth-century historians responsible for 
the incomprehensible and unmerited “rehabilita- 
tion” of the memory of Richelieu, treating him 
as if he were a real father of the nation, failed 
to appraise the machiavellian character of the 
action of Richelieu. The present-day plea for 
“debunking” ® him is so much more than usually 
reasonable, because it does not mean the destruc- 
tion of views held for centuries but simply putting 
an end to certain distorted notions to which some 
writers, especially in the later part of the last 
century, succumbed. 

The view that Richelieu was tolerant can 
scarcely find any confirmation in fact. He created 
a fairly strong impression of being tolerant, which 
continued during his lifetime, because events 
moved against his proselytizing plans, which he 
did not pursue to the end. But to an acute con- 
temporary observer these plans probably pre- 
sented no insoluable enigma ; doubtless Richelieu’s 
duplicity which accounted for a good part of the 
dislike and indeed open hatred with which he 
was commonly regarded, later led to a good deal 
of confusion, largely responsible for the defects 
of modern interpretations. 

His duplicity shows at every stage how greatly 
he was ruled by that expediency of which his 
quasi-toleration was a weakly offspring; he had 
destroyed the Protestants politically, not in order 
to assure their survival in the religious sphere, 
but in order to make their religious practices at 
a later stage difficult, and much later, impossible. 
The process was to be painstakingly slow, it had 


to avoid violence,** but doubtless the destruction 


60 Put forward in Préclin’s & Tapié’s Le XV Ile siécle. 
61 “T] était convenu de n’agir dans cette affaire que par 
des voies de douceur, et de n’y employer que des moyens 
de persuasion.” Tabaraud, Histoire critique des projets 


formés depuis trois cents ans pour la réunion des com- 
munions chrétiennes, 199, Paris, 1824. Cf. also Rulhiére, 
C. C. de, Eclaircissemens historiques sur les causes de la 
révocation de l’édit de Nantes et sur l'état des Protes- 
tants en France, 1788. 
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of the Calvinist religion was envisaged as the ulti- 
mate aim and as the last stage of a long term plan 
for the dissolution of Huguenot society. This 
plan was never set forth in detail, it allowed a 
good deal of flexibility, but within the limits of 
the principle of gentle oppression on which it 
rested, it was carried out assiduously and relent- 
lessly. 

The evidence which may serve to dispel the 
common illusion that Richelieu only intended to 
deprive the Protestants of their political rights 
is to be found in the period immediately following 
the treaty of Alais. The case of David Ligonnier, 
an inhabitant of La Rochelle, who in 1631 was 
expelled from his native town in spite of his 
oath of loyalty to the King and his rights as a 
burgher, was a testimony that the Administra- 
tion was resolved not to tolerate the Huguenots 
either as members of a political party or as be- 
lievers in an unorthodox creed.** In 1634 Omer 
Talon, the Advocate General, “affirmed openly 
that the Reformed were suffered only by Tolera- 
tion and Connivance, as men suffer a Thing 
which they had rather be without.” ** Although 
Richelieu did not commit himself openly in a 
statement or a letter declaring his anti-Protestant 
policy, his was more than a tacit agreement with 
others pursuing such a policy. He must have 
acted, if not as a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement, at least as a ready recipient of views 
and plans to that effect. 

It is to the open attitude of benevolence which 
masked his little known hidden activity that 
Richelieu owes the reputation of an enlightened 
and generous ruler: yet this opinion does not take 
into account the “benevolence” which let loose on 
the Huguenots the malice and ill will of the 


62 Cf. art. La liberté de conscience 4 La Rochelle en 
1631, Bulletin 37: 417. 

63 Benoit, Elie, The history of the famous Edict of 
Nantes (English version) 2: 510, London, 1694. 

64“. . par la force de vostre courage et trés généreuze 
conduite, il [Dieu] a entierement estainct la faction des 
huguenots, il vous donnera la rezollution de les con- 
vertir a luy ... j’ozeray vous dire, Monseigneur que 
vous cognoissant autant qu’ en ma bassesse je puis 
cognoistre la grandeur de vostre Eminence, je me suis 
promiz pour la fin de ceste oeuvre la conversion de tous 
les heretiques du Royaume, lesquels aprés des miracles 
si manifestes, n’auront plus bezoin que du commandement 
du souverain pour retourner en giron de leur mére.. .” 
de Laubardemont a Richelieu, Loudun, 20 aoiit 1634, 
Catalogue des Autographes de la collection Morrisson 
3: 97; quoted by Griselle, E., Louis XIII et Richelieu. 
Lettres et piéces diplomatiques, 41, Paris, 1911. 
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governmental agents whose activity the Cardinal 
condoned.** At the same time the Council of 
State was allowed to pass special “arréts” restrict- 
ing the exercise of Calvinist rites or forbidding 
them altogether in various localities, in direct 
contradiction and violation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

The struggle with the Protestants was con- 
tinued underground and there was little spirit 
of toleration in it; there was also no sign that 
as such it ever troubled the Cardinal’s heart; it 
had scarcely interfered with the period of or- 
ganized peace within the framework of the strong 
monarchy he was slowly erecting. It was his 
“raison d’état” and therefore any sinful action it 
entailed had obtained beforehand his full absolu- 
tion. It meant a period almost unfettered by 
overt expression of religious passions and hatred, 
which in itself was a remarkable achievement. It 
was the beginning of the long religious armistice 
he had been so anxious to see realized, yet equally 
eager to undermine by his silent methods unob- 
trusively pursued. It certainly scarcely signified 
a revival of legal toleration, dormant since 1610; 
hence revisionist opinions representing Richelieu 
as an enlightened absolutist who intended that the 
Huguenots should be left to the full enjoyment 
of their rights, even those re-defined in the newly 
restated codes, are erroneous. He intended 
nothing of the kind. He was truly totalitarian 
in his pursuit of an absolutist way of ruling. His 
treatment of various institutions, social groups, 
and sects, as well as of the people surrounding 
him, was symptomatic of his authoritarian outlook 
and behavior. 

He defended the indivisibility of royal power 
against the encroachments of popular assemblies 
and the claims of social groups. He considered 
the States General useless, that of 1614 in par- 
ticular entirely futile, an opinion which was fairly 
commonly shared, 


Ainsi ces Etats se terminérent comme ils avoient 
commencé, La proposition en avoit été faite sous de 
spéciaux prétextes, sans aucune intention d’en tirer 
avantage pour le service du Roi et du public, et la 
conclusion en fut sans fruit, toute cette assemblée 
n’ayant eu d’autre effet sinon que de surcharger les 
provinces de la taxe qu'il fallut payer 4 leurs deputés 
et de faire voir 4 tout le monde que ce n’est pas 


65 Cf. Haag, op. cit. 1: LXIX. Piéce justificative no. 
LXXXIII, 354. 


66 Cf. Viénot, op. cit., 319-320, where he gives a survey 
of oppressive measures. 
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assez de connoitre les maux si on n’a la volonté d’y 
remédier.®* 


Acting consistently, he never convoked it. Of 
the Parlement which succeeded the States Gen- 
eral he was equally defiant and he was equally 
careful to keep it out of the sphere of indisputable 
and unrestricted royal authority,** although he 
recognized its necessity: “Parlement,” he said, 
“en beaucoup d’occasions importantes est néces- 
saire 4 la manutention de !’Etat.** He fought it 
with perseverance but he was never quite as suc- 
cessful as in the case of the States General which 
had disappeared completely. Reluctant to use 
outright force against the Parliament, he first 
tried gentle means; by calling the assembly of 
notables in 1626 he hoped to run the country 
while preserving a constitutional fagade. But the 
assembly ruined his good intentions by discussing 
the problem of the independence of the States 
General from the King, and he felt bound to dis- 
solve it instantaneously. A prolonged struggle 
followed; the parliament was duly subdued and 
“honourably overpowered”, though never entirely 
defeated. It was revived after Richelieu’s death 
and continued to gain considerable political power 
until it was reduced to insignificance by Louis 
XIV soon after he attained his majority. 

No social class was left uninfluenced by the 
ideas of Richelieu; his conservatism, though dy- 
namic, meant retrogression; though able to re- 
shape French society and secure the interests of 
the monarchy, it put shackles on various social 
groups, particularly the Third Estate and the 
aristocracy. Only the latter was able to shake 
off those shackles, not without considerable pain 
and only temporarily, during the Fronde. His 
revolutionary conceptions, though destroying the 
feudal fabric, were not truly progressive, as he 
was determined both to keep the Third Estate at 
the bottom of the social scale in a condition of 
perpetual poverty and in conditions incapable of 
improvement,”® and at the same time to preserve 
the aristocracy at the top of the social scale™ 
amidst plenty but in a state of semi-servitude and 
with its activities restricted to military duties 
alone. Richelieu’s measures against the aris- 
tocracy not only affected its future, but indirectly 


6? Mémoires du cardinal de 
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68 Cf. Testament politique, 247. 
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injured the Protestant movement which was still 
connected with powerful families, though in a 
much looser way than in the previous century. 
Thus Calvinism, against which a separate plan 
was already being operated, found itself under 
flanking fire and in a particularly vulnerable po- 
sition. In consequence the Calvinists sank lower 
though jess rapidly than the nobility taken as a 
whole, and whereas: the latter rose again under 
Mazarin, the Protestant organization and Protes- 
tant society were pushed to the point of ex- 
termination without any chance of revival under 
the ancien régime. 

The relationship of Richelieu with the Catholic 
clergy, oscillating between extremes, shows his 
absolutist tendencies in practice. His consider- 
ation for the clergy as a consequence of his “esprit 
de corps” slightly lessened his impatience at the 
sight of the clergy’s split into the Gallican and 
the Ultramontane groups. He could support en- 
tirely neither of these groups, as he believed only 
in political Gallicanism. He was prepared to 
give the clergy its due but was on guard when 
the order of the State was at stake, or when 
Monarchy was threatened by being involved in 
a controversial dispute. The latter was the case 
in the conflict between the Parlement and the 
clergy over the Sententia * of the royalist Bishop 
of Chartres written on December 13, 1625. 

Kings are not only ordained by God, the Sen- 
tentia insisted, but they themselves are Gods: 


Reges a Deo esse, prater publicum omnium gentium, 
atque saeculorum consensum, etiam Prophetae de- 
nuntiant, Apostoli confirmant, Martyres confitentur, 
neque tantum a Deo, sed etiam Deos.”® 


The report of the Bishop of Chartres was ap- 
proved by the Parlement which forbade the clergy 
to assemble again lest it change anything es- 
sential in the text. But the Assembly of the 
Clergy, disobeying the order, disavowed the re- 
port and worked out a new statement.™* It con- 
demned Sanctarellus’ doctrine of the Pope’s ab- 
solutist rights ** as rendering the Pope’s dignity 
odious, opening the way to a schism and abrogat- 
ing the Royal sovereignty which depended on God 
alone. The Parlement then ordered the Assembly 
to dissolve. The Bishop of Chartres appealed to 
the clergy to sign his declaration that rebellion 


72 Cardinalium, Archiepiscoporum . 
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78 Tbid., 799. 
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against the King is forbidden, that all subjects 
should obey the King and that none may depose 
him. 

But there was an unanimity among the clergy 
on this issue. 


“Le clergé étoit divisé,” wrote Richelieu. “Le Parle- 
ment s’animoit contre l’Eglise, et la matiére de la 
dispute touchoit l’autorité et la personne du Roi. 
Il falloit empécher le schisme, réunir le clergé, 
maintenir l’autorité de l’Eglise, et ne pas violer celle 
du Parlement ... Le Cardinal, intéressé en ces deux 
corps par la dignité qu’il a en l’Eglise et par la 
qualité de premier ministre de l’Etat . . . par un sage 
temperament les mit d’accord.’® 


From the Bishop of Chartres, Richelieu ex- 
tracted a written statement that his declaration of 
13 December 1625 had in view simply the safety 
of the King. Seeing the majority of the clergy 
united against the Bishop of Chartres, he made a 
deliberate concession to the Ultramontane point 
of view, though he would not depart from po- 
litical Gallicanism. With a firmness which 
brooked no opposition he rebuked the Parlement 
for the role it had played in the conflict with 
the clergy ** and he managed to restore order. 

As a corollary to the controversy, there fol- 
lowed what may be regarded as a comment on the 
events of 1626 put in doctrinal form by a man 
who was responsible for writing an outstanding 
apology for the rule of Richelieu: “De la souver- 
aineté du Roy.’ The controversy revolving 
around the Bishop of Chartres found a reflection 
in the opinion of Lebret that the clergy owed 
submission to the secular justice. 


Aussi nous voyons que la pluspart des plus celebres 
Conciles de l’Eglise ont esté confirmez et publiez au 
nom des Empereurs et des Roys. . . . Pourquoy ne 
fera-t’il pas iuste de les intimer en leur nom, comme 
lon fait tous les autres Juges."® 


Conversely the change which had occurred in 
a decade from Lebret’s mild monarchism to 
Marca’s acute absolutism *® was representative of 
the road which Richelieu himself traveled in the 
realm of practice: his authoritarian rule grew 
larger and vaster as if it aimed at embracing the 
totality of life, an aim Richelieu never reached but 
towards which he was well advanced. What were 
the factors holding back in this process, continu- 
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ous in his lifetime and expanding after his death? 
They were, first, the natural opposition of power- 
ful elements, like the clergy, which Richelieu was 
unable to control absolutely, and, secondly, his 
prudent policy which in pursuit of surer though 
slower results made him avoid acting rashly. His 
attitude to the Jesuits was typical. He treated 
them in a much gentler way than might have been 
expected of him and always avoided oppression 
and violence through fear of their revenge. He 
desired to break their force and bridle them but 
never planned any annihilatory “coup” because 
then they would be no longer useful but only 
dangerous in their desperation.*® He defended 
the Jesuits against the parliament when in 1626 
it sought their expulsion following the publica- 
tion of Sanctarellus’ Tractatus de haeresi (1625) 
in which the Italian Jesuit proclaimed the absolute 
power of the Pope over the temporal rulers. 
“Principes omnes sunt subiecti potestati spirituali 
Romani Pontificies.” ** wrote Sanctarellus. The 
treatise asserted very bluntly that the Pope ex- 
ercises controlling and corrective powers over 
Princes ; that he can annul and revoke those laws 
made by Princes which are contrary to custom; 
that he can brand incompetence ; that he can pun- 
ish heretic rulers also in the temporal sphere by 
deposing such Kings and by freeing their subjects 
from allegiance. By divine law the Pope has 
both spiritual and temporal power: “In summo 
Pontifice iure divino est utraque potestas spiri- 
tualis & temporalis.” ** Over spiritual matters he 
exercises direct, supreme and absolute control. 


Romanus Pontifex in administratione rerum spirit- 
ualium directe supremam habet potestatem, tem- 
poralem vero nonnisi indirecte, nempe quatenus 
necesse est uti gladio, & potestati temporali ad de- 
fendendam & conservandam potestatem spiritualem.** 


His indirect control in the temporal sphere pro- 
vides safeguards for his spiritual powers. ‘“Sum- 
mus Pontifex propter potestatem, quam habet in 
Principes potest etiam in temporalibus eos dirigere 
ad finem spiritualem.” ** 

The Jesuits complied with the order of 
Richelieu, rejecting the doctrine contained in the 
Tractatus and thus saving themselves from ex- 


80 Maximes d’état, op. cit., 74-75. 
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pulsion. With frankness Richelieu himself gave 
the King the reasons for his defence and toleration 
of the Jesuits, the primary cause being the useful- 
ness of such an action, a reason which could be 
applied to other religious groups. 


Le Cardinal dit au Roi qu'il y a certains abus qu’on 
abolit plus aisément en le tolérant qu’en les voulant 
détruire ouvertement; que bien qu’aucuns fois on 
sache des opinions étre mauvaises, il est dangereux 
de s’y opposer, principalement quand elles sont 
colorées du prétexte de religion. La raison de ce 
conseil aboutissoit 4 ce qu’il falloit réduire les Jésuits 
en un état qu’ ils ne puissent nuire par puissance, 


mais tel aussi qu’ils ne se portassent pas a le faire 
par désespoir.*® 


Despite similarities in form his attitude to 
various religious groups differed in content. 
Richelieu might treat with an assumed mag- 
nanimity both the Jesuits and the Protestants, but 
his motives and his purpose varied in both cases. 
The Jesuits were left in relative peace because 
they were powerful, influential, and useful; 
Richelieu conceived no plan for their complete 
destruction, though he entertained the idea of 
curbing their extensive powers. They had to be 
tolerated, together with some of their dangerous 
moves and beliefs directed against the independent 
secular power; in respect of this opposition 
Richelieu’s toleration was nothing but a ruse to 
ensure results, but it was because of the real 
power of the Jesuits that such a ruse was neces- 
sary. The Calvinists had already no such asset; 
they were only a threat ; and they were doomed to 
perish in a way in which other groups, weaker 
and less dangerous to the State, had perished 
at the hands of Richelieu: first, the Richerist 
movement, for its aristocratic conceptions of the 
church which the Cardinal feared might be trans- 
lated into the skeleton of a civil government; 
secondly, the Quietists (1623-1636), for their 
false spirituality, their negation of civic and moral 
virtues, and consequently for their disintegrating 
effect on society and State ; thirdly, the Jansenists, 
for their mixture of Calvinism and stoicism re- 
duced to a narrow “libertine” basis.** Having 
ordered the arrest of Abbot Saint-Cyran, the 
leader of the Jansenists, Richelieu uttered the 
following significant words: 


Quoi qu’il en soit, j’ai la conscience assuré d’avoir, 
rendu service a l’Eglise et a I’Etat. On aurait 
85 Mémoires du cardinal de Richelieu 5: 245, Paris, 
1921. 
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remédié 4 bien des malheurs et des désordres si l’on 
avait fait emprisonner Luther et Calvin, dés qu’ils 
commencérent 4 dogmatiser.5? 


This sentence was most revealing. It showed 
Richelieu’s bent for unscrupulous authoritarian 
action, supposedly in the public interest, which 
justified it from the point of view of “raison 
d'état.” It revealed his deep concern for the 
problem of subduing all uncontrollable elements, 
the Protestants in particular, which for the sake 
of the state could not always be dealt with radi- 
cally. It reflected his conviction that he would 
allow himself more stringent measures than be- 
fore; the day was not long passed when he had 
promised the King not to negotiate any longer 
with the Huguenots. 


Qu’il [Richelieu] avoit supplié le Roi de l’excuser 
des négociations que, par le passé, il avoit faites 
avec les huguenots rebelles, protestant n’y en vouloir 
plus a l’avenir. [May 1629].8* 


It revealed his passion for strong, decisive 
measures solving the urgent needs of govern- 
ment,*® yet restrained as a matter of course by 
some ulterior motive always kept in mind. It 
threw light on the discrepancy between his tyran- 
nical attitude towards his entourage,®® and the 
appearances and the legend of “toleration” he 
created. The principle of a “raison d’état” which 
would justify any arbitrary action, if expedient, 
and if it were to serve the common and not a 
private interest was defended by Balzac in his Le 
Prince and by Gabriel Naudé: “la considération 
du bien et de lutilité publique passe .. . par 
dessus celles du particulier.”* In the eyes of 


87 Richelieu 4 Hardouin de Beaumont de Péréfixe, 14 
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Richelieu it also justified pretence and conceal- 
ment in the form of a pseudo-toleration. Doubt- 
less he went further than these two exponents of 
the principle he himself practiced extensively and 
successfully in actual politics. He was successful 
because his rule possessed many suggestions of 
toleration. One of them was his reputation as a 
tolerant man, which had little to do with tolerance 
and which he earned primarily owing to the lack 
of certain qualities which make a man intolerant, 
such as bloodthirstiness and a love of violence. 
He disliked bloodshed and all violence, although 
he often used force. He betrayed in the sphere 
of international relations those characteristics that 
one would emphatically deny him in respect of 
his own subjects; he would quite gladly suffer 
Protestant foreigners provided they remained 
abroad.** By paving the way to the treaty of 
Westphalia which was to create after his death a 
balance between the two religions in Europe,” 
he was prepared to give to other nations what he 
was withholding from the French; he was thus 
constructing abroad what he was destroying at 
home. 

What cannot be denied, however, was his re- 
straint from petty oppressions. Endowed with a 
sense of justice, he was not blind to social 
wrongs ** and he never stooped to small vexations 
which were still locally inflicted on the religious 
minority. Indeed central government in those 
days greatly surpassed local authorities in the 
matter of toleration. 

Richelieu was concerned with the maintenance 
of the validity of legal rules and, within their 
limits, he was even of some help to the Reformed 
Church.** The annual subvention of 200,000 
livres was for some time paid regularly, and the 
Calvinists in the South, endowed with considerable 
church property and other sources of revenue, 
could provide for the needs of their less fortunate 
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brethren from other provinces. The result was 
that Protestant ministers were to a considerable 
degree more highly remunerated than their Ca- 
tholic colleagues, a fact Richelieu did not deplore 
because the winning over of the Huguenot clergy 
was a part of his scheme. “II est plus facile,” he 
said, “de ruiner les huguenots en gagnant les 
ministres que par les armées.” ** Understanding 
the great truth that persecutions are economically 
detrimental ** he gave the Huguenots full eco- 
nomic freedom, of which they made all the better 
use now that they were debarred from the benefits 
that full political freedom could give. 

Unwittingly directing them into new tasks and 
giving them no alternative but to excel in their 
new industrial and commercial specialities, he not 
only gave French industry and commerce a vital 
if brief impulse but also pushed the Protestants 
towards the acquisition of material wealth and 
practical skill, the basis of those capital assets 
which, increasing from generation to generation, 
made the life of Protestant émigrés abroad in 
the days of Louis XIV both bearable from their 
own point of view and desirable from that of 
their countries of exile. 

Finally, the contemporaries of Richelieu were 
under a constant fire of propaganda, which, while 
describing his tolerant intentions, was intended 
to divert public attention from the real design that 
could be pieced together by a sober observer. 
Hidden by the propaganda agitation, the behind- 
the-scene action of Richelieu was furnishing those 
precedents which pushed the Edict on its down- 
ward course. 

The Protestants were manoeuvred into a posi- 
tion in which they believed that their loyalty and 
strict obedience would ensure religious liberty. 
The Edict of Alais had played an official part 
in an action designed to trap the Huguenots by 
reassuring them that their freedom of conscience 


97 Tbid., 417. 
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would be left intact; the series of subsequent 
moves aiming directly at that right to free con- 
science were the beginning of a process which 
was to prove fatal because it found the victim 
powerless and only half aware of what was at 
stake. The stealthy and secretive character of 
those moves should be noted. When Richelieu 
finally succumbed to the fanatic missionary zeal 
of Father Joseph, and made him Minister for 
Conversions and the Restoration of the Catholic 
Faith, the door was being left open for further 
action to carry out the total destruction of the 
Huguenots. Although excesses of persecution 
were rare, the long term plan operating so slowly, 
must have emanated from Richelieu, who put into 
operation the counsels of the Codur plan which he 
had adopted in its entirety.*® 

The execution of this plan had every chance of 
success, for Richelieu combined assent to Codur’s 
belief in the effectiveness of withholding the 
yearly grant to the Huguenot Church, with an 
innate faith in what money can buy.’ In fact, 
the annual subvention of 200,000 livres, suppressed 
in 1627, became a reduced grant of 60,000 livres in 
1631. At the same time, he spared no ex- 
pense to win to his side the individual Ministers, 
thinking this to be a direct road to the ruin of the 
Protestant church. He approved of subsidized 
conversions, both individual and collective, hoping 
that they would become general. The Congréga- 
tion de la Propagation de la Foi, founded in 1632 
by the Capuchin, Father Hyacinthe, often resorted 
to force when carrying out this work of conver- 
sion, but Richelieu hoped that a general conver- 
sion might come peacefully. He desired it and 
anticipated it as a result of a monster congress he 
was carefully preparing. The congress was meant 
to be a spectacular declaration of union of the 
Protestant and the Catholic churches piloted by 
a certain number of the Calvinist clergy previ- 
ously won over by Richelieu and Father Joseph.’ 
The trial congress undertaken at the provincial 
synod at Charenton, assembled in September, 
1631, was a failure: the thirty influential Minis- 
ters, though “converted” to the cause, could not 
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cope with the majority of the other representa- 
tives. Possibly their number was too small or 
perhaps the move was premature, an opinion held 
by the papal Nuncio.*” 

But although success eluded Richelieu at Char- 
enton, the synod gave him the opportunity of ex- 
ercizing pressure in many directions and of 
prying closely into the affairs of the Protestant 
Church. Its freedom was impaired by that strict 
administrative control of all proceedings to which 
Richelieu, by bearing the cost of the assembly,’ 
had acquired the title. On the whole it was 
mainly through administrative channels that Riche- 
lieu’s intolerance found expression, almost never in 
open persecution.*°® It was impersonal, it was less 
obviously cruel, and agreed better with the at- 
mosphere of semi-official oppression practiced by 
the higher ranks of administration. Of this, the 
occurrences at the national synod of Alencon, in 
May, 1637, are a typically incriminating testi- 
mony: the Royal Commissioner made a point of 
forbidding criticism and blame of any action of 
the Government and its magistrates, even if seem- 
ingly impinging on the liberty of conscience. The 
use, both oral and in print, of words such as 
“torments,” “martyrs,” and “persecutions” was 
forbidden. This move was a prelude to a marked 
deterioration of the Huguenots’ liberty to prac- 
tice their religion..°%° It probably agreed with a 
more pious disposition of the Cardinal shown af- 
ter the death of Father Joseph, in 1636, when he 
started to write his Traitté qui contiend la 
méthode la plus facile et la plus asseurée pour 
convertir ceux qui se sont separez de I’ Eglise. 

The Traitté was a theological treatise with a 
political significance. Laboring during the last 
years of his life over the Traitté, Richelieu had 
in mind the execution of the second stage in the 
process of stamping out heresy ; the rebellion being 
already quelled, it was the conversion of the here- 
tics which was still unfulfilled. 


Comme l’heresie qui attaque l’Eglise incessamment 
employe contre elle deux sortes d’armes: |l’erreur 
pour combattre ses véritez, et la rebellion pour re- 


108 Cf, Fagniez, op. cit. 1: 433. 

104 Cf, Benoit, op. cit. 2: bk 10. 

105 “Ce fut encore Richelieu qui établit pour maxime 
dans le gouvernement de n’accorder aux Réformées les 
grandes dignités de la Cour et des Armés que dans des 
cas extraordinaires.... On erigea en principe d’Ad- 
ministration l’exécution rigoureuse de cette clause.” de 
Rulhiére, op. cit., 17-18. 

106 Cf. Beaujour, S., Essai sur l’Histoire de l’Eglise 
réformée de Caen, 217-218, Caen, 1877. 
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sister 4 la puissance legitime qu’elle trouve contraire 
a ses desseins . . . le cardinal de Richelieu... 
arrachait ces deux sortes d’armes a l’heresie.” 


wrote the editors of the Traitté.1°" 

In spite of occasional incidents of intolerance, 
occurring locally, this disposition never pushed 
Richelieu to open persecution. He might have 
approved of some stronger means now and then, 
as he had done before,? but the plan of con- 
versions never became an extreme measure. The 
general impression it creates is that of a series 
of half-measures very carefully and somewhat 
timidly executed. Except for the Charenton mass- 
conversion scheme which miscarried, the empha- 
sis was never put on speed, carefully laid plans 
were never rushed, whereby their effectiveness 
could reach more widely and deeply, and it was 
easier to proclaim in public with truly machiavel- 
lian ingenuity the principle of toleration. By 1638 
the life work of Richelieu as a statesman may be 
said to have been finished. The Huguenots were 
left, it would seem, almost unhurt, even thriving. 
Indeed the Cardinal needed no violent meas- 
ures and no Huguenot martyrs. The prey was 
already half-strangled and the kill was only a 
matter of time. 

The absolutist doctrine was on the ascendant. 


Ill. THE ASCENDANCY OF THE THEORY OF 
ABSOLUTISM: LEBRET, MARCA, 
RICHELIEU 

The problem of how the idea of toleration was 
reflected in the policies of Richelieu has been 
dealt with in detail because it found in them its 
main expression. The toleration controversy dis- 
appeared from the doctrinal stage as completely as 
the dispute over the problem of sovereignty. The 
concept of sovereignty indeed re-appeared in the 
prevailing royalist doctrines, but, as the latter 
were generally accepted, it caused no dispute. 
It was only re-asserted now and again. But the 
concept of toleration was hidden in deep silence. 
It obviously needed the background of wider 
political dispute which the problems of sovereignty 
and of obedience to the ruler had provided earlier. 
The possibility of disobedience being now ruled 


107 Richelieu, Cardinal de, Traitté qui contient la 
methode la plus facile et la plus asseurée pour convertir 
ceux qui se sont separezs de lEglise, advertissement, 
Paris, 1651. 

108 Fagniez stresses that a letter of Father Joseph in 
1629 indicates that Richelieu sponsored conversions and 
was in favor of separation of Huguenot children. Cf. 
Fagniez, op. cit. 1: 423. 
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out, there was no logical need to start a dispute 
over toleration. The political doctrines of the 
day formed only a sideline and were not immedi- 
ately related to the religious policies. The latter 
represented the slow and steady progress of 
Richelieu’s absolutism, which both prevented re- 
ligious controversy and jeopardized the future of 
the Protestants. 

The system was created by an elaborate plan 
which coped with the enormous problem of giv- 
ing France a new political form. It did not spring 
up overnight. The whole life of the Cardinal was 
devoted to this single aim. The determination to 
find a solution of the Protestant problem was a 
single but necessary element in the whole pattern. 
It was mentioned by the Cardinal in the oft-quoted 
phrase, as one of his four main designs: “ruiner 
le parti huguenot, rebaisser l’orgueil des Grands, 
réduire tous ses sujets [ceux du roi] en leur 
devoir et relever son nom dans les nations 
étrangéres au point oi il devoit étre.”* As a 
problem of such magnitude, the Protestant ques- 
tion could not have been summarily dismissed. 
Although formally the Huguenot party was de- 
stroyed within five years, yet the Cardinal’s pre- 
occupation with the Huguenot problem filled all 
his years in office. It was solved only temporarily. 
In fact when his life was nearing its close the 
problem was still virtually unsolved. 

But technically the solution of the Protestant 
problem was ready when the rule of Richelieu 
ended. It was to be found in the very system into 
which it had been integrated by the will of the 
Cardinal. It was from the spreading absolutist 
doctrine that twilight finally descended upon the 
Protestants. The manner in which it was done 
and the speed of the performance are in direct 
relation to the manner and tempo of the develop- 
ment of the absolutist theory of the state. Sub- 
sequent developments under Louis XIV provide 
obvious evidence in favor of such an assertion: 
every outburst of triumphant monarchism, limited 
in the time of Mazarin and almost unlimited under 
Louis XIV, marked a further step leading to the 
extinction of the Protestants. Finally, with ab- 
solutism reaching its climax after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the silence of the Hugue- 
nots was to be broken and the toleration contro- 
versy was to begin again in the form of doctrines 
and schools, and resembling in character the tur- 
moil of the dispute at the time of the first wars of 
religion. 


109 Testament politique, 95. 
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In the days of Richelieu there was no toleration 
controversy. The ostensible “tolerance” of Riche- 
lieu was perhaps the main reason for its absence. 
But there were also no great philosophical de- 
fenders of absolutism and little dispute around the 
latter issue. 

Richelieu was a great man of action who built 
up a system and created a working organism with 
very little theoretical background. But alongside 
his creative work in the field of political practice, 
he encouraged a host of writers to expound the 
subjects he had given them, which justified, am- 
plified, anticipated, commented upon, or other- 
wise helped his own action. Still, the body of 
doctrines was limited. There was more of ab- 
solutism in the air than justification for it in 
written form. 

Perhaps only the writings of the jurist, Lebret, 
stand out with some pretence of independence 
and originality. His was the best doctrinal ac- 
count of Richelieu’s political practice. He gave 
a serious comment on the nature of sovereignty, 
to which he ascribed Divine Right and which he 
regarded as total and unrestrained (“‘parfaite et 
accomplie”). It is to be taken for a constant 
factor, he argued, that the French Kings recog- 
nize no superior but the divine Majesty which 
makes them fully sovereign. 

Starting with that assumption, Lebret en- 
deavored to find a recipe for the best government. 
The remedy was to be sought in the legislative 
sphere to which he desired royal sovereignty to 
belong. His views can be summarized in the 
formula that the King belonged to God *° and 
that laws belonged to the King—an essentially 
Gallican doctrine. On the basis of Divine Right, 
the entire sphere of lawmaking was thus vested 
in the royal sovereign, to the exclusion of all other 
bodies or persons in the State. For participation 
in lawmaking would mean sharing in sovereignty, 
an inadmissible situation, because sovereignty is 
as indivisible as a point in geometry. Obedience 
to the prince is unconditional because subjects 
have no right to judge of the rightness of his legis- 
lation. Law is enforced by compulsion. The al- 
ternative—disobedience—is ruled out. The prince 
can equally make and unmake law. He can abro- 
gate, change, limit, or interpret it,’ as it is all 


110“On ne doit attribuer le nom et la qualité d’ une 
Souveraineté parfaite et accomplie, et qu’ a celles qui ne 
dépendent que de Dieu seul, et qui ne sont subjectes qu’ a 
ses loix.” Lebret, op. cit., 9. 
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a matter of his sovereignty. In short he can do 
with legal rules anything he pleases. 

Although Lebret did not admit it, the lex 
regia principle in fact led straight to absolute 
power. But Lebret, though a monarchist, was 
not ostensibly a partisan of unlimited absolutist 
power. His gallicanism found expression in his 
opinion that the clergy owed submission to the 
secular justice in the “appels comme d’abus,” '* 
but he did not push it a step further to link the 
independence of temporal power with the dogmas 
of absolutism. The spirit of his De la Souver- 
aineté du Roy, when it was published in 1632, 
was in agreement with the political spirit of 
Richelieu, in that he expressed no extreme prin- 
ciples. 

By fostering political pamphlets or learned 
treatises Richelieu created opportunities for test- 
ing out his projected plans. If the reaction they 
caused provided justification for his actions, well 
and good; if not, he would assert his authority 
without it. 

When, in 1640, Richelieu asked Marca to an- 
swer Optatus Gallus, the author *** of De cavendo 
schismate,“* he was no longer leading a war of 
pamphlets, as at the outset in 1625-1626, when 
he had been fighting for power. He was now 
popularizing some of his conceptions on monarchi- 
cal power which had matured and which were a 
part of the legacy he left. 

The book which provoked the discussion was 
the compilatory work inspired by Richelieu and 
written by Pierre Dupuy, Commentaire sur le 
traité des libertez de l'Eglise gallicane de Pierre 
Pitou, 1639, containing his three principal rules 
of Gallicanism. He claimed first, that the Popes 
have no temporal power: “les Papes ne peuvent 
rien commander, ny ordonner, soit en général ou 
en particulier de ce qui concerne les choses tem- 
porelles.” *** Secondly, that in France, although 
spiritually sovereign, the Pope is limited by the 
canons of past councils."** Thirdly, that the Kings 
of France, having no temporal superiors, are en- 
dowed with executive power with respect to the 


112 [bid., 80. 

113 His real name was Charles Hersent. Cf. Gaquére, 
F., Pierre de Marca (1594-1662), 85, Paris, 1932. 

114 Optati Galli de Cavendo Schismate ad illustrissi- 
mos ac reverendissimos Ecclesiae Gallicanae Primates, 
Archiepiscopos, Episcopos, liber paroeniticus, Lugduni, 
1640. 

115 Dupuy, Pierre, Commentaire sur le traité des li- 
bertez de l’Eglise gallicane de Pierre Pitou, 13, 1639. 

116 Cf. ibid., 20. 
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canons.** Having described the maxims of the 
Gallican Church, Dupuy devised means which 
would serve as a guarantee that its liberties were 
preserved. Among them he mentioned: first, 
amicable conferences with the Pope; secondly, 
confirmation of papal bulls by the King; thirdly, 
appeals to future councils; fourthly, checking ec- 
clesiastical power by “appellations précises comme 
d’abus.” ™* 

Dupuy’s book received condemnation at the 
hands of the clergy of France and an answer from 
Optatus Gallus. This, De cavendo schismate, 
was also used by its author as an opportunity to 
“reveal” Richelieu’s design to assume the role of 
a patriarch of the Gallican Church. The author 
was condemned by the parliament in 1640, and 
thereupon Marca was engaged by Richelieu to 
make a reply. 

Marca was not, like Lebret, a solitary philos- 
opher, thinking out long-term solutions expressed 
in political doctrines, which reflected an anxiety 
to secure the most stable government. At the in- 
stigation of Richelieu, he was prepared to go far 
in defending extreme doctrines, on the spur of the 
moment, which he was ready to refute later. 
His book De Concordia sacerdotii et imperii, seu 
de libertatibus ecclesiae gallicanae, 1641, was an 
extremely able and bold attempt to find a com- 
mon basis for the spiritual and temporal powers 
by explaining their origins in a common source. 
By declaring identical the sources of both powers, 
he created a valid reason for the further assertion 
that, because they have the same beginning, hence 
their sovereignty is equal. 

But next Marca made a reservation which car- 
ried him outside the range of most Gallicans. De- 
scribing political power as derived from God, he 
urged that this power comes to the King directly 
and not through the intermediary of society. To 
Marca, the notion was untenable that a power 
may be diffused or made conditional at the in- 
termediate stage through some sort of social 
compact with a body politic. Such a process he 
saw as a direct attack on the liberty and authority 
of the King.**® He insisted, therefore, that the 
royal power is conferred by God immediately on 
Kings: “Unicuique Regum potestatem Regiam 
immediate a Divino numine conferri.” 1° 


117 Cf. ibid., 36-37. 

118 For the four guarantees, see Dupuy, op. cit., 181, 
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Dispensing at one stroke with the concepts of 
the people and of the social contract, Marca cre- 
ated a precedent for thinking in terms of absolut- 
ism. Though the vehemence of argument may 
have been his own, yet the main responsibility for 
the book was certainly Richelieu’s, for he had 
commissioned it. The comprehension shown in 
the book of the existing links between independent 
and absolute temporal power was essentially the 
Cardinal’s own, and much less the author’s. 

Richelieu, as has been said, found his main pre- 
occupation in shaping political events and through- 
out his life his actions gave strength to his ideas. 
From the former, in addition, he drew certain con- 
clusions which were scattered in his Maximes, of 
which the bulk were left in the form of his politi- 
cal will, known as Testament politique. 

The Testament politique showed some flaws 
in the absolutist theory of Richelieu. It was not 
a book expounding a pure doctrine in its final 
form, but like the Maximes, written earlier, it 
was a companion to the political action of Riche- 
lieu. Voltaire, obviously not ready to accept this 
view, detected in it a number of contradictions and 
fallacies of argument, arguing therefore that Riche- 
lieu could not have been its author. The Testa- 
ment politique was not meant for publication,’* 
a fact of profound significance. The full sense of 
the doctrine which is contained had meaning only 
for the new ruler trained in the spirit of absolutism. 

The first edition of the Testament politique ap- 
peared in 1688 in Holland, from the press of a 
Protestant exile publisher.*** The fact that it was 
published at the height of the absolutist rule of 
Louis XIV had a peculiar effect. The ruthless 
authoritarianism had advanced so far, compared 
with the comparatively milder forms introduced 
by Richelieu, that it was possible for the Testa- 
ment politique to be published by a Protestant and 
used by his co-religionists in support of their own 
cause after the revocation! 

The first publication of the Testament politique 
registered another, if posthumous, triumph for 
Richelieu, but the appeal made to his memory had 
a false tone. An uncalled for meaning and an 
exaggerated importance were attached to the 
bloodless measures of which the Cardinal spoke 
when referring to conversions.’** The fact that 
his policy was quoted as a remedy for the ills 
caused by Louis XIV had a touch of irony. The 


121 Cf. Testament politique, préface, 11; introduction, 36. 

122 Henry Desbordes, a native of Saumur, emigrant in 
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first publishers of Richelieu’s “will” were unaware 
of his absolutist legacy or that the King had ac- 
cepted it, and of the way in which it condoned and 
justified decisive action against the Protestants. 

The refusal of Voltaire to accept the Testament 
politique as a genuine work of Richelieu must have 
followed, in part, from his reluctance to accept 
Richelieu as a champion of a limited toleration, 
which the publishers desired to imply. However 
it was not that Voltaire found the book an anti- 
absolutist work which in his view Richelieu would 
never have written, but that he considered it con- 
tained contradictory and false statements un- 
worthy of a great statesman. 

The book is certainly no plea for popular 
government. It is a prescription for good ruling, 
given on the assumption that the interest of a 
monarch is in line with the public interest and 
identical with that of the State. His supreme 
power was considered by Richelieu in his address 
to Louis XIII as a remedy for all ills: *** “Con- 
naissant ce que peuvent les Rois lorsqu’ils usent 
bien de leur puissance, j’osai vous promettre, sans 
témérité 4 mon avis, que vous trouveriez reméde 
aux désordres de votre Etat.” Further, the King 


is above law and not bound by legal measures. It 
is advisable for him to resort to special commis- 


sions to maintain discipline.** Royal power has 
no limits. Though the liberties of the Gallican 
church must be preserved, royal power should 
prevail over that of the church. It must, however, 
be imposed with moderation as Richelieu explained 
when discussing the use of the Parlements as 
courts of appeal in case of “appels comme d’ abus,” 
against abuses of ecclesiastical courts: “Il sera 
d’autant plus avantageux 4 V.M. qu’en contenant 
la puissance de I’Eglise dans ses propres bornes, 
elle éteindra aussi celle des parlements dans la 
juste étendue.” **° 

All public assemblies and public bodies were 
entirely ruled out by the author of the Testament 
Politique, in as much as they obstructed royal 
power. The States General had been scornfully 
rejected elsewhere **" as useless, Parlements, be- 
ing judicial corps with no knowledge of govern- 
ment, should be deprived of political power.’ 
The leading principle in politics is the “raison 
d’Etat” which means the equation of the public 
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good with the interest of the King as personifica- 
tion of the State, taking little account of the good 
of the individual. Not being greatly interested 
in the improvement of the life of his subjects, 
Richelieu found in his main political principle 
reasons for abstaining from social reforms which 
might have been detrimental to the public good, 
as he understood it. 

The Testament politique was absolutism in a 
nutshell. As such, it was not meant for circula- 
tion but was destined in the first place only for 
the Dauphin, and was to achieve its aim later in 
circumstances ripe for royal absolutism. It was 
not intended to bring absolutist theories to public 
notice, although actually they did already form 
part of the general current of opinion at the time. 

A leading representative of the absolutist doc- 
trine, Richelieu cleverly contrived to prevent the 
controversy over toleration from re-appearing, in 
spite of his destruction of the Huguenot party, 
while at the same time he postponed the dispute 
around absolutism, which he had so successfully 
established in the practical field. Richelieu re- 
frained from blunt statements of absolutist doc- 
trines. Even the ideas of Marca led to absolutism 
by implication. In his own writings Richelieu 
used his absolutist vocabulary sparingly. But he 
made sure of creating an atmosphere of absolutism 
in which he deemed it necessary for the new 
monarch to be educated. In the hands of Louis 
XIV, the maxim of Richelieu that “La perte des 
particuliers n’est pas comparable au salut pub- 
lic” ##° became the basis for a formula applicable 
to the Huguenot case. That maxim was rein- 
forced by the statement from the Testament poli- 
tique **° concerning the duty of all sovereigns to 
encourage conversions, but divested of those mel- 
low qualifications, which the manuscript contained. 
The spirit of “douceur” in conversions, in which, 
according to the Testament politique, a monarch 
is to act, has been, since 1688, repeatedly attrib- 
uted to the action of Richelieu himself, leading to 
fundamental misconceptions as to his religious 


policy. 
IV. CONCLUSION 


This essay purports both to provide a case study 
in the relationship between political thought and 
historical events in a classic period of French 
history in which many concepts of modern politi- 
cal theory were being formulated, and to reap- 


129 Maxime d’état, no. CX XV. 
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praise the role played by Richelieu in France’s 
internal politics in relation to the problem of re- 
ligious tolerance. The second task is not less im- 
portant, because the judgments passed by the his- 
torians on Richelieu’s views on tolerance have 
been erroneous. Richelieu’s intolerance was only 
skillfully masked with a pretence of leniency and 
toleration. But elucidation of that fact presented 
against a wider background of Richelieu’s poli- 
cies serves the broader purpose as well. The 
struggle for religious toleration was political not 
only in its practical content ; the idea of toleration 
was reflected in ideas, such as sovereignty, obedi- 
ence and social contract, pertaining to political 
theory proper. 

In acdition to a first rate philosophical mind 
Richelieu had the instinct and temperament of an 
active politician thus providing posterity with a 
perfect case-study of the relation between political 
theory and practice. The latter can be best stud- 
ied in one man, because it is then that the human 
element comes best to the fore. The case of 
Richelieu, moreover, is particularly suitable for 
examination because his political will was effectu- 
ated with great accuracy: the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685 was indeed 
the legacy of both Richelieu’s policy and his theory. 
His political writings show that a remarkably 
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close relation existed between his theoretical con- 
cepts, however flexibly these were. applied, and 
his actual policies. The doctrine of “peace” can 
serve as an example. He gave it a slanted mean- 
ing, substituting it for the concept of toleration 
which for him expressed no more than a measure 
of expediency. He laid a basis for the future 
secularization of the religious conflict that offered 
him highly attractive possibilities. 

His success lay partly in his ability to trans- 
late his philosophy into the language of action, in 
his understanding of all theoretical implications 
the ideas engendered contained, and in his re- 
lentless pursuing of his goals. He was certainly 
at home in the realm of philosophical argument, 
but he also knew how to use it efficiently for his 
practical purposes. He moved easily from the 
realm of theory to that of practice applying with 
machiavellian cunning policies which followed the 
rule of pure expediency. He combined the scep- 
ticism of a philosopher with the cynicism of a 
politician, and was duly risen to the heights of 
great statesmanship ; his elevated standing and his 
irreproachable reputation as a true friend of the 
Huguenots, that he cleverly managed to acquire, 
helped him to erase in advance from the chroni- 
cles of history all the records of harm inflicted by 
him on the Protestant minority. 
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In Is preface to the second edition of The 
Book of the Rothamsted Experiments which ap- 
peared in 1917, Sir John Russell, the Director of 
the world-famous Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion in England, made the following statement: 


I hope when conditions become more normal that 
it will be possible to arrange for a proper statistical 
survey of the mass of valuable data accumulated at 
Rothamsted. The greatest pains are taken to ensure 
the reliability of the data, and I cannot help thinking 
that the application to them of modern statistical 
methodology would yield information of high value 
both to the men of science and to the practical agri- 
culturist. 


If these remarks were interpreted as a resolu- 
tion to do something about the matter then their 
publication would mark the starting point of a 
new and highly significant trend in the philosophy 
and methodology of experimentation. For just 
two years later Russell brought to Rothamsted 
a twenty-nine year old Cambridge-trained mathe- 
matician, R. A. Fisher, to deal with its statistical 
problems. 

Fisher, from the outset, was not satisfied with 
the idea of trying to evaluate data obtained in 
experiments which were performed under con- 
ditions not known to him. He soon came to con- 
sider it absolutely essential to design experiments 
of the kind made at Rothamsted in the light of a 
complete mathematical statistical procedure for 
evaluating and interpreting the results which 
would flow from the experiment. Within a few 
years, he developed a set of principles for the de- 
sign and analysis of experiments which have since 
revolutionized the methodology of experimenta- 
tion in the agricultural sciences. This new ap- 
proach to experimentation has now reached into 
many other fields of scientific investigation. 
Within recent years the methods have been intro- 
duced into industrial research and development. 
They promise to become increasingly important in 
all fields of scientific inquiry where measurements 
on the objects under study are subject to consid- 
erable variation and where the main purpose of 


the experiment can be reduced to the problem of 
identifying factors causing this variation and 
measuring how much of it is attributable to each 
factor. The class of experiments of this kind, 
which we shall call analysis-of-variation experi- 
ments, is surprisingly broad. Such experiments 
occur in almost every field of scientific research. 
This class of experiments includes not only those 
in which the effects of deliberately introduced fac- 
tors are studied, but also experiments designed to 
identify and measure the effects of factors already 
present. 

Fisher’s ideas were set forth in two books 
which are now regarded as classics in the field. 
The first, Statistical Methods for Research W ork- 
ers, appeared in 1925, and the second, The Design 
of Experiments, was published in 1935. These 
two books are now in their eleventh and sixth edi- 
tions, respectively. Interest in the theory and ap- 
plications of the design of experiments has pro- 
duced a large body of literature on the subject 
ranging all the way from elementary expository 
articles introducing the simpler methods into new 
fields of science, to mathematical papers dealing 
with new complex experiment designs and their 
associated statistical analysis. Since World War 
II, several books have been published on this sub- 
ject, two of the latest and largest being devoted 
mainly to the theory and applications of the de- 
sign of experiments in industrial research, de- 
velopment, and production. 

This new approach places the art of the analy- 
sis-of-variation type of experimentation on a more 
solid scientific foundation than had been the case 
before. It seeks to maximize the yield of informa- 
tion about the factors causing variations of the 
measurements for a given amount of experimental 
effort. It attaches special importance to the 
actual design of the experiment, that is, to the 
specification of a pattern of conditions under 
which certain kinds and numbers of measure- 
ments are to be made. The design in turn de- 
termines a decomposition of the over-all variation 
of the measurements in the entire experiment 
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into components, respectively, associated with the 
various factors under study. The quantity used 
to measure this over-all variation is the sum of 
squares of the deviations of the measurements 
from their mean and it is this sum of squared 
deviations which is algebraically broken up into a 
sum of components. This decomposition into 
simple and interpretable components can be done 
only when the experiment is designed so that the 
factors under study are properly balanced in the 
design itself. One of the components in the 
decomposition always measures the residual vari- 
ation in the measurements left over after remov- 
ing as far as possible the effects of all factors 
originally introduced into the experiment design. 
This residual component becomes a yard stick 
against which each of the remaining components 
must be compared in order to decide whether the 
factor associated with that component actually 
has an effect on the measurements. In some cases 
it is quite obvious from such a comparison whether 
a factor has a real effect. In others, it is not at 
all evident, and the question of whether a real ef- 
fect exists as judged by this analytical procedure 
must be expressed in terms of probability theory. 

The system, therefore is a chain of processes, 
mathematical and statistical in character, which 
provides a structure for guiding the scientist in 
the design and execution of an analysis-of-varia- 
tion type of experiment and in the analysis and 
interpretation of the results. 

To make these ideas more concrete let us con- 
sider an example—an oversimplified experiment 
on very familiar objects: ordinary incandescent 
light bulbs. 

Suppose the research laboratory of a company 
is interested in determining whether a specific 
change in the process of manufacturing the fila- 
ment for a 75-watt light bulb will lengthen the 
life of the bulb as compared with that of the 75- 
watt bulb with the standard filament now in pro- 
duction. A simple experiment is designed: 
Twenty-five experimental bulbs having the new 
filament and twenty-five control bulbs having the 
standard filament, made as nearly alike as possible 
otherwise, are burned continuously under given 
conditions until they burn out. The life of each 
bulb is recorded in hours. The life measurements 
are found to vary over a range of several hundred 
hours for each type of bulb. The inevitable ques- 
tion then arises: What can we conclude from these 
fifty life measurements about the effect of the 
new filament on bulb life? Some persons con- 
fronted with these measurements would calculate 
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the mean of each of the two sets of twenty-five 
measurements and compare the two means. If the 
mean life of the experimental bulbs exceeded that 
of the control bulbs by twenty or thirty hours 
they would be tempted to conclude that the new 
filament makes bulbs burn longer. This, of 
course, is true as far as the fifty bulbs already 
tested are concerned. But would it be true if the 
experiment were repeated? Or, what is still more 
important, would it be true if we had tested thou- 
sands of bulbs with each of the two types of fila- 
ments? From a scientific and also a practical 
point of view, this last question is obviously the 
basic one to be answered, even though it would 
not be feasible to run such a large experiment. 
The small scale experiment therefore has the 
burden of providing the basic information, which, 
when properly analyzed and interpreted, will en- 
able us to make statements as to how the lives of 
many thousands of experimental bulbs would com- 
pare with those of a similarly large population of 
control bulbs if made and tested under conditions 
similar to those which existed in the experiment. 
The design for this experiment is extremely 
simple. Only one factor has been introduced, 
namely, a change in filament. The experiment 
design provides a pattern of only two conditions 
or cells: control and experimental, there being 
twenty-five measurements to be made in each 
cell. If we denote by S the over-all variation of 
the fifty measurements expressed as the sum of 
squares of deviations of these fifty measurements 
from their mean, then S is the sum of two com- 
ponents S, and S,, where S, is the component as- 
sociated with the difference between the mean lives 
of the experimental and control bulbs in the ex- 
periment. Actually S, is proportional to the 
square of the difference of the two means. S,, on 
the other hand, is the residual component which 
measures the over-all variation of life measure- 
ments after having removed the effect of the ex- 
perimental filament as well as we can from the in- 
formation provided by the experiment itself. S, 
is the yard stick against which S, is compared. If 
the results of the experiment are to have any sci- 
entific value beyond the experiment itself it is 
necessary to make some statement which amounts 
to saying how S, would compare with S, if the 
experiment had involved thousands of bulbs of 
each kind. Extrapolatory statements or inferences 
of this kind are, of course, subject to some degree 
of uncertainty, which, however, must be expressed 
in terms of probability. One form of statement 
might run something like this: On the basis of 
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the experimental evidence the chances are 99 out 
of 100 that x hours plus the average life of a large 
population of control bulbs would be less than 
the average life of a large population of experi- 
mental bulbs. The quantity * is supplied by the 
experiment. It should be noted that if the varia- 
tion in the lives of bulbs within each of the two 
groups were extremely small, compared with the 
difference of the means of the two groups, the 
inference would be clear without resorting to 
probability theory that there is an effect due to 
the experimental filament which would stand up 
on future experimentation. 

The validity of inferences of this kind depends 
on the extent to which a bulb selected for the 
experiment is assigned an experimental filament 
or a control filament by pure chance. There is a 
danger that any criterion for assignment which 
depends on information about the bulb will in- 
troduce some unknown factor U and confound its 
effect with that of the filament, thus making it im- 
possible to determine whether any difference in 
bulb life which may occur is due to the filament or 
to factor U. The principle of randomization an- 
nihilates, on the average, the effect of such possible 
extraneous factors. An excellent example of 
failure to observe the principle of randomization 
occurred in connection with the well-known MIT 
experiment on the controversial battery additive 
AD-X2. In attempting to select the “poorer” cells 
for AD-X2 treatment the investigator used as a 
criterion a “preliminary selection test” in some 
24 out of a total of 56 cells. From a close analysis 
of the data available in that experiment, there is 
considerable evidence that this attempt to lean 
over backwards and use a superficially plausible 
but not thoroughly understood criterion for se- 
lecting the “poorer” cells for AD-X2 treatment ac- 
tually selected for AD-X2 treatment the higher 
quality cells in nine out of twelve sets leaving the 
remaining cells in each set as controls. Discharge 
time measurements on the cells were highly vari- 
able for both the treated and the control cells and 
the slightly larger average discharge time for 
treated cells was therefore a confounding of 
AD-X2 effect, if any, with the effect of the pre- 
liminary test selection procedure, thus making it 
impossible to draw inferences about effects, if 
any, due solely to AD-X2. 

The simple bulb experiment design described 
above extends with little difficulty to the situation 
where the research program calls for the testing 
of several alternative experimental filaments. In 
this case the design would provide for testing 
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equal numbers of bulbs having the various kinds 
of filaments. Here again, the over-all variation 
measured by S breaks down into the sum of two 
components, one of them measuring the variation 
due to the various kinds of filaments and the sec- 
ond measuring the residual variation after re- 
moving the estimated effects due to the various 
filaments. The average bulb life which would re- 
sult from the experiment would vary from one 
type of filament to another, and the main question 
here is whether the one or two kinds of filaments 
which show up best in the experiment would retain 
their apparent superiority if a much larger ex- 
periment were performed. This question, which 
can be very slippery if a large number of alterna- 
tive experimental filaments were tested, can be 
answered only in terms of probability statements. 

This type of experiment is a one-factor experi- 
ment. The only thing about the bulb which is 
changed is the filament. Experiments can be de- 
signed for two or more factors. For instance, 
suppose three types of filament, A,, A,, A;, and 
four processes B,, B,, B,, B, for coating the inside 
of the bulb are to be investigated for their effects 
on lighting efficiency. A,, A,, A, are usually re- 
ferred to as A-factor levels, and B,, B,, B;, B, as 
B-factor levels. A complete factorial experiment 
design would provide for testing each type of fila- 
ment in conjunction with each coating process 
thus making 3 x 4 or twelve different combina- 
tions of filament and bulb coating processes, i.e., 
twelve cells for the experiment. If equal num- 
bers of bulbs are tested in each of the twelve cells, 
the total variation of all life measurements can be 
broken down into four components: one meas- 
uring main effects of filaments, a second meas- 
uring main effects of coating processes, a third 
measuring interaction effects, if any, of those two 
factors, and the fourth measuring the residual 
variation left over after removing all of these ef- 
fects as far as possible on the basis of information 
supplied by the experiment. The question here, 
of course, is whether the combination of filament 
type and coating process which shows up best in 
this experiment would stand up under repeated 
experimentation. This question must be an- 
swered, as in the simpler experiment, in terms of 
probability. 

If several factors are to be investigated in a 
single experiment, the total number of combina- 
tions of factor levels, that is, cells in the experi- 
ment, can become prohibitively large. For in- 
stance, if there were three factors A, B, and C each 
having four levels, the total number of cells in the 
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complete factorial experiment design would be 4* 
or 64. If, in such a situation, the effects of the 
three factors are additive with negligible inter- 
action between the factors, it is possible to set up 
what is called a Latin Square design for measur- 
ing the main effects of the factors by selecting only 
16 of the 64 cells. In a 16-cell Latin Square de- 
sign each A-factor level would appear with each 
B-factor level exactly once and also with each 
C-factor level exactly once. In addition, each B- 
factor level would appear with each C-factor level 
exactly once. If the same number of objects is 
tested in each of the 16 cells of the Latin Square, 
then the total variation breaks up in a simple 
manner into four components: three measuring 
the main effects of the A, B, and C factors, re- 
spectively, and the fourth measuring the residual 
variation after the main effects of these three fac- 
tors are removed. Latin Square arrangements 
are possible only when the numbers of levels of 
each of three factors are equal. When the num- 
bers of levels are not equal for all factors it is still 
possible under certain conditions to select con- 
figurations of a relatively small number of cells 
from complete factorial designs for the experiment 
design in which factors are balanced so as to pro- 
vide a simple decomposition of the total variation 
which will yield information on the main effects 
of the factors. 

Fisher’s principles of the design and analysis 
of experiments have captured the fancy of in- 
vestigators in many scientific fields. Unfortu- 
nately, they are applied quite blindly in some in- 
stances to problems where the principal assump- 
tions and requirements are not fulfilled. We have 
already stressed the importance of the principle 
of randomization which requires that the objects 
under study be assigned to the cells of the ex- 
periment design by random procedures where they 
are then subjected to the conditions, that is, the 
combination of factor levels, associated with those 
cells. This requirement can usually be satisfied 
without great difficulty in experiments in agri- 
culture, industry, and the natural sciences where 
the objects of study are inanimate or at most ani- 
mals. However, in the case of experiments where 
the objects of study are human beings, the diffi- 
culties of randomization are often insuperable. 
Any experiment involving human beings who are 
allowed a choice as to which cell of the experi- 
ment they will subject themselves to, however co- 
operative they may be, violates the principle of 
randomization and thus will confound any pos- 
sible effects of the factors designed into the ex- 
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periment with whatever factors motivated them 
to make the choice in the first place. For ex- 
ample, for this very reason it does not follow from 
the established statistical fact that relatively more 
smokers die from lung cancer than non-smokers 
that smoking actually causes lung cancer. The 
effect of smoking, if any, is thoroughly con- 
founded with physiological, psychological, and 
other factors, if any, which motivate smoking. 

In some of the fields where these principles of 
experimentation are being considered, there is 
some question as to whether the basic measure- 
ments on the objects of study are yet in suffi- 
ciently good order to warrant the refinement of 
carefully designed experiments of the kind we are 
discussing. Roughly speaking a measurement 
must have a satisfactory degree of reliability and 
of validity to permit such experiments to yield 
meaningful results. By reliability we mean re- 
producibility of the process of measurement and 
by validity we mean that the process leads to 
measurements that are actually related to what 
we are trying to measure. The existence of un- 
reliability and invalidity of the basic measurements 
of a carefully designed experiment has the effect 
of rendering some portion of each of the com- 
ponents of the over-all variation of the measure- 
ments into what might be called statistical noise. 
In the more complex problems where the use of 
these methods might be contemplated, it is often 
not even clear what we should attempt to meas- 
ure in order to decide whether the experimental 
conditions constitute an “improvement” over the 
control conditions as far as the objects of study 
are concerned. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the method 
of analysis used on the measurements from analy- 
sis-of-variation experiments requires that the mag- 
nitude of variation of the measurements within 
each cell of the experiment design be approxi- 
mately the same from cell to cell. In some cases, 
if this is not true the measurements can be made 
almost equally variable by transforming them to 
some other scale. This property of approxi- 
mately equal variation from cell to cell is satisfied 
in many experiments in agricultural and indus- 
trial experimentation particularly in systematic 
programs of research where improvement is 
achieved in small steps, i.e., where experiments 
are successively refined and exploited in the search 
for combinations of factor levels which are opti- 
mum with respect to the characteristic under 
study. In these experiments the factors are often 
dependent variables, the factor levels being spe- 
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cific values of these variables. For instance, in 
the two-factor bulb experiment referred to earlier, 
A might be the quantity of coating material in mil- 
ligrams per square centimeter, and B the number 
of turns per centimeter of coiled filament. The 
problem of the experiment would be to find the 
values of A and B which maximize the lighting 
efficiency of the bulb. A classical method of per- 
forming an experiment of this type would be to 
hold one of the variables fixed and experiment 
with the second until an optimum value is found, 
then holding this value fixed and experimenting 
with the first variable until an optimum value of 
the first is found, repeating the cycle several times 
if necessary so as to find reasonably stable values. 
The trouble with this procedure is that it will not 
necessarily lead to the optimum combination of 
values of the two variables. It is also not very 
efficient in terms of experimental effort. In situ- 
ations where the basic measurement or response 
variable depends on several dependent variables, 
factorial experiments with two or three judiciously 
chosen levels per dependent variable are being 
effectively used for locating optimum combina- 
tions of values of the dependent variables. Many 
of the experiments in agricultural and industrial 
research are of this type. For example in agri- 
culture, experiments are made for determining 
optimum combinations of ingredients for fer- 
tilizers and optimum combinations of ingredients 
for animal feeding. Such experiments are used 
for developing insecticides, fungicides, etc. In 
industry there are experiments for determining 
optimum combinations of ingredients for alloys 
having certain characteristics ; similar experiments 
are made in rubber technology, gasoline develop- 
ment, and dyestuff research, to mention only a 
few examples. 

Turning from industrial research and develop- 
ment to production we find a vast new and rapidly 
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growing field for the application of the Fisherian 
methods to the problem of determining factors 
which cause variation of quality characteristics of 
mass-produced products and measuring the mag- 
nitude of the variation caused by these factors. 
In the context of the production process the ex- 
periment design problem is quite frequently a 
matter of ingeniously organizing the collection of 
samples of measurements from the production 
flow so as to yield the desired information about 
the factors suspected of being responsible for sig- 
nificant portions of the variation. 

In conclusion, I have tried to sketch, without 
technical details, some of the main ideas of this 
new trend in the philosophy and methodology of 
experimentation which originated in agricultural 
research more than thirty years ago at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station through the genius of R. A. 
Fisher—now Sir Ronald Fisher. The effect of 
this new approach has already been felt in many 
fields of science. It will spread to others as its 
possibilities and limitations become well under- 
stood by scientists in those fields. The system is 
just now getting under way in industrial research, 
development and production. There is every 
reason to speculate that its success in each of these 
three broad areas will be at least as great as has 
been the case in agricultural research. Most of 
the theory which underlies the design and analysis 
of experiments as it exists today has been stimu- 
lated by problems arising in agricultural research. 
But the new kinds of experimental situations aris- 
ing in other fields, particularly industrial research, 
are generating new theoretical problems, such as 
new types of experiment designs, designs for 
sequential experimentation, and designs to yield 
maximum information for fixed costs or to yield 
required information at minimum cost. These 
problems will require more and more mathemati- 
cal and experimental ingenuity for solution. 
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THe number of patients under treatment in 
hospitals for mental disease rises without inter- 
ruption. The most recent report for the United 
States shows that such patients increased from 
150,151 in 1903 to 584,455 in 1951. The cor- 
responding rates per 100,000 population were 
186.2 and 386.8, respectively. Statistics for 
New York State show a rise from 15,473 in 
1889 to 102,379 in 1952, with corresponding rates 
of 260.4 and 672.2 per 100,000 population, re- 
spectively. Such statistics are frequently used 
to show that there has been an alarming increase 
in the prevalence of mental disease. 

However, these data do not measure the rate 
of mental disease, but show that there is an ac- 
cumulation of mental patients in the hospitals 
from year to year, because of the long average 
duration of hospitalization. To determine the 
existence of trends, giving the probability of de- 
veloping a mental disease, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the number of new cases. This means 
enumerating the number of new cases per unit 
of time in a unit of population. Conventionally, 
this means the number of new admissions to 
mental hospitals from a definite area during a 
year. 

Clearly, however, new (or first) admissions 
to mental hospitals do not supply a complete 
count, because an unknown number of cases of 
mental illness do not reach mental hospitals. 
Many patients are treated privately, or as is 
well known, many may receive no treatment at 
all. Hence, hospital first admissions represent 
only a part of the universe of new cases of mental 
disease. As a result, some efforts have been 
made to ascertain the number of cases of mental 
disease arising in a community, whether such 
cases had been hospitalized or not. Because of 

1From an undated bulletin issued by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

2 Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the New York State 


Department of Mental Hygiene for the year ended 
March 31, 1952, 169-170. 

3 Roth, W. F., and F. H. Luton, The mental health 
program in Tennessee. I. Description of the original 
study program; II. Statistical report of a psychiatric 
survey in a rural county, Amer. Jour. Psychiatry 99: 
662-665 ; 665-675, 1943. 


varying concepts of what should be included in 
mental disease, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
compare such investigations with each other. A 
more serious objection arises, however, from the 
fact that repeated surveys of the same population 
over long periods are not available. Obviously, 
no trend can be established on the basis of a 
single enumeration. Hence, such isolated studies 
of the prevalence of mental disease in the com- 
munity cannot answer the question of the exist- 
ence of trends, when such data depend in varying 
degrees upon the number of non-hospitalized 
cases. 

We must, therefore, turn to the only body of 
data which can throw light upon this subject, 
namely, the annual rates of first admissions to 
hospitals for mental disease. Several studies of 
the trend of the rates of first admissions to hos- 
pitals for mental disease in New York State have 
shown definitely that they have risen over long 
periods of time.** Further inferences from 
these data depend upon the assumption that the 
ratio of first admissions to the total number of 
new cases arising in a given population is constant 
from year to year. If, on the contrary, the number 
of first admissions approximated the true total of 
new cases with greater accuracy from year to 
year, then an increase in rates of first admissions 
would not reflect an increase in new cases of 
mental disease, but merely a better approximation 
to the true rate. Since the data to be presented 
in this study are from New York State, it is 
necessary to consider the development of the New 
York State Hospital system. I therefore quote 
from a previous summary. 


State care of the mentally ill began in New York 
in 1843 with the opening of what is now the Utica 
State Hospital. In the course of the following half 
century, other hospitals for the mentally ill were 
constructed and maintained by New York State. 
These hospitals gradually took to themselves patients 
who would otherwise have been committed to county 


4Malzberg, Benjamin, Biological and social aspects 
of mental disease, Chap. 1, Utica, N. Y., State Hospitals 
Press, 1935. 

5 Malzberg, Benjamin, The increase of mental disease, 
Psychiatric Quart. 17: 488-507, July, 1943. 
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institutions. As these hospitals made facilities avail- 
able throughout the State, the rate of first admissions 
naturally increased. By 1890, the system of State 
hospitals had grown so satisfactorily that the Legis- 
lature was prevailed upon to organize a new system 
of care, under which county institutions for the 
mentally ill were prohibited, except for temporary 
care, and all patients were treated either in State 
hospitals or in hospitals licensed and inspected by 
the State. Under this system, the great bulk of 
patients with mental disease were received in the 
State hospitals, and the much smaller total of affluent 
patients was treated in private hospitals. Since 
1890, this system has flourished and grown in ac- 
cordance with the growth of population in the State. 
In this long period, there has been ample opportunity 
for the total of new admissions to adjust itself to 
the parent population of such cases. There are no 
waiting lists in the State hospitals and no patients 
are refused admission because of overcrowding. 
Therefore, trends derived from a consideration of 
first admissions to hospitals for mental disease in 
New York State may, in my opinion, now be used 
as an adequate description of trends of mental disease 
in this State.® 


The argument with respect to greater approxi- 
mation has been used for more than a century. 
As each investigation showed a higher rate of 
admission, the claim has been set forth that the 
increase was illusory, reflecting only a growing 
use of hospitals. A new version of this hypothesis 
has been introduced by the claim that new hos- 
pitals have been erected near cities, and that the 
proximity of such hospitals encourages the neigh- 
boring dwellers to use these facilities.’ It may 
be pointed out that no new mental hospitals had 
been erected by New York State for more than 
25 years prior to a building program which be- 
gan about 1925, and that with one exception, 
these hospitals were built at a distance from New 
York City. During this period, when the fa- 
cilities were constant for practical purposes, the 
annual rates of first admissions rose steadily. A 
large construction program reached a climax in 
1931, but since there were no waiting lists for 
patients (as in some states), the opening of these 
new hospitals could not have been responsible for 
a continuing increase in new admissions; what 
they did was to reduce for a time the degree of 
overcrowding. Furthermore, these newer hos- 
pitals have now been open for two decades, exer- 
cising the same degrees of attractive force. Never- 

6 See reference 5: 492. 

t Training and Research in State Mental Health Pro- 


grams, a report of the Governor’s conference. Chapter 
1, 4. Issued by the Council of State Governments, 1953. 
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theless, the annual rates have continued to rise. 
Therefore, the principle of Occam’s razor should 
be applied to these arguments. We cannot go on 
forever with such hypotheses, when we know that 
despite all building operations, the annual rates 
of first admissions have not been stabilized, and 
that the secular trend of first admissions to mental 
hospitals in New York State has continued up- 
ward. 

The following analysis is based upon the num- 
ber of first admissions to all state and licensed 
hospitals for the treatment of mental disease in 
New York State. These include the civil state 
hospitals, the two state hospitals for the criminal 
insane, three hospitals administered by the Fed- 
eral government, and the licensed private hos- 
pitals. Reference to table 1 shows that the num- 
ber of such admissions increased from 24,625 
during 1919-1921 to 58,250 during 1949-1951, 
an increase of 136.5 per cent. During the same 
period, the general population of New York State 
increased from 10,385,227 to 14,830,192, or by 
only 42.8 per cent. The number of first admis- 
sions therefore increased more than three times 
as rapidly as the general population. In fact, the 
average annual number of first admissions per 
100,000 corresponding population increased from 
79.0 in 1920, to 89.6 in 1930, to 115.5 in 1940, 
to 130.9 in 1950 (see table 2). Each sex showed 
a similar progression, the average annual rate in- 
creasing among males from 82.9 in 1920 to 131.9 
in 1950, and among females from 75.2 in 1920 
to 130.0 in 1950. 

Clearly, therefore, these rates indicate a steady 
increase over a period of 30 years. It is known, 
however, that the annual rates of first admissions 
are affected by the age distribution of the general 
population. Rates of first admissions increase 
with age, and grow to a maximum beyond 60 
years of age. As the number of the aged in the 
general population has been increasing steadily 
for several decades, it is frequently argued that 


TABLE 1 


First ADMISSIONS TO ALL HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL 
DIsEASE IN NEW YorK STATE DURING 
SPECIFIED PERIODS 


Years Males 


Females Total 
1919-1921 12,901 11,724 24,625 
1929-1931 18,936 14,747 33,683 
1939-1941 24,431 22,202 46,633 
1949-1951 28,644 29,606 58,250 
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the increase in the annual rate of first admissions 
is merely a reflection of the changing age struc- 
ture. Furthermore, the state hospitals are now 
admitting a sizable number of young patients, 
described as “behavior disorders,” a category 
which did not appear in earlier classifications. 
Therefore, it is necessary to correct the rates of 
first admission so as to give proper weight to each 
of these factors. This has been done, first, by 
eliminating the population under 15 years of age, 
and secondly, by using as a standard the remain- 
ing population of New York State on January 1, 
1920, in the age and sex proportions existing on 
that date (see table 3). 

On this basis, the average annual standardized 
rate rose from 109.1 in 1920, to 118.2 in 1930, 
to 136.7 in 1940, to 150.0 in 1950. Among males, 
the standardized rate rose from 114.8 in 1920 to 
154.0 in 1950. Among females, the standardized 
rate rose from 103.4 in 1920 to 142.4 in 1950. 

It is, therefore, evident that the rate of first 
admission to hospitals for mental disease in New 
York State has unquestionably risen during the 
thirty years from 1920 to 1950. From these data, 
I infer that the upward trend of such admissions 
also represents a relative increase in the prevalence 
of mental disease. 

Various explanations have been proposed from 
time to time to controvert these conclusions, and 
it is desirable to review them in detail. It is 
sometimes argued that these increases in rates of 
first admission do not indicate a corresponding 
increase in mental disease, because standards of 
admission may change from one period to another. 
Thus, an interest in the problems of alcoholism 
might cause the admission of many such patients 
to state mental hospitals, thereby increasing the 
rate of admissions but not the rate of mental 
disease. However. this has not affected the 
validity of the data for New York State, since 
only alcoholics with a psychosis may be admitted 
and retained for treatment. First admissions with 
alcoholism who are not psychotic constitute less 
than a half of one per cent of the total first ad- 
missions in a year. The entire group of first 
admissions without psychosis (including mental 
deficiency, epilepsy, and primary behavior dis- 
orders) constitute only 2 per cent of the total 
first admissions. Therefore, there is little basis 
for assuming that the growth in the annual rates 
of first admissions between 1920 and 1950 has 
resulted from a significant increase in the number 
of admissions of non-psychotic cases. 
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It is now frequently asserted that there has 
been no increase in the relative prevalence of 
mental disease, but that hospitals are receiving a 
higher percentage of such patients from a parent 
population that really remains constant from year 
to year. The increase is said to be due to the 
fact that mental hospitals are now held in greater 
esteem, so that people are more willing to have 
members of their families certified to such hos- 
pitals. We are told, furthermore (and without 
proof), that changed housing conditions, such as 
an increase in the number of small apartments, 
have made it impossible to care at home for 
elderly relatives who have become disturbing fac- 
tors. Because of these two simultaneous social 
changes, it is alleged that patients formerly cared 
for at home are now being admitted to the hos- 
pitals, so that the increase in the rate of first ad- 
mission cannot be translated into a statement of 
an increase in the prevalence of mental disease. 

Let us point out that, even if this be correct, it 
does not follow that there has been no change 
in the true prevalence of mental disease. As a 
statistical proposition, it is necessary to show how 
much of the increase should be attributed to these 
factors. For all that these critics can show, there 
is always the possibility that there might still be 
a rising trend, even after rates of first admissions 
have been corrected for the influence of extrane- 
ous factors. It is also conceivable that such cor- 
rections, instead of resulting in a trend that is 
constant, might in fact show a declining trend. 
But no one has had the hardihood to propose such 
a possibility. 

Let us consider next the question of housing. 
The argument is that homes are becoming physi- 
cally smaller, and that the resulting overcrowding 
has made it difficult to care for patients at home. 
This usually refers to the care of the elderly par- 
ents, or other aged relatives. The social implica- 
tions are so important that one would think that 
there should have been some objective research 
to determine the extent of the problem. I cannot 
find a single study that permits one to state what 
percentage of patients who are admitted to mental 
hospitals today would not have been brought for 
certification by their families a generation ago, 
even if they presented the same symptoms. In 
the absence of such evidence, it is impossible to 
say what effect, if any, the newer housing has had 
upon rates of first admission. It is important, 
however, to examine certain evidence along these 
lines that can be gleaned from the decennial 
censuses of population. 
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In 1930* the average size of family in an oc- 
cupied dwelling unit in New York State was 
3.99. In 1940* the average was 3.68. In 1950° 
the average was 3.27. In other words, the average 
number of persons per occupied dwelling unit 
has decreased. For the urban part of New York 
State, the corresponding averages were 4.01, 3.65, 
and 3.24, respectively. Even for the rural farm 
population the averages declined from 4.07 to 
3.91 to 3.79. However, these data are not con- 
clusive, because they do not give the average 
number of rooms per dwelling unit. There has 
been a trend toward smaller units in urban areas 
for several decades, though statistical data describ- 
ing the trend are not available. But so far as 
known, these smaller units are being occupied 
primarily by newly-founded family units of young 
persons, among whom the rate of first admissions 
is low. There has been no such change in build- 
ing in the rural areas. Here, the size of the 
dwelling unit has been constant for practical pur- 
poses. Consequently, the decreasing average size 
of family in the rural area implies less over- 
crowding. By themselves, these data are not 
conclusive with respect to their effect upon rates 
of first admission to mental hospitals, but it can 
be said that they lend no support to the argument 
that modern apartments, being smaller, encourage 
hospitalization in preference to home care, and, 
in fact, they suggest the contrary. 

But we may go still further, and ask, why 
should we assume that there has been no change 
in the prevalence of mental disease over the years? 
All major causes of illness have shown definite 
trends over long pcriods of time. Some diseases 
have downward trends, others have marked up- 
ward trends. Tuberculosis has shown a remark- 
able decrease. Typhoid fever has almost dis- 
appeared, except for an occasional sporadic out- 
burst. In 1900 the death rate from pneumonia 
(all forms) was 216.5 per 100,000 population in 
New York State. In 1949 it was only 29.6. On 
the other hand, the death rate from diseases of 
the heart increased from 141.4 per 100,000 in 
1900 to 412.2 in 1949; death rates from diseases 
of the arteries increased from 5.1 to 24.1; and 
death rates from malignant neoplasms increased 
from 66.9 to 185.2. Though statistics of morbid- 


816th Census of the United States 1940, Housing, 
Second Series, General characteristics, New York, 7, 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1942. 

9 United States Census of Population, 1952, General 
Characteristics, New York, 52-64. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 
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ity are not as complete nor as accurate as those 
for mortality, they too, indicate that all major dis- 
eases show trends of some kind. Why then, in 
the absence of any objective data, should we as- 
sume that mental diseases are an exception to the 
rule, and that they alone show neither a rising nor 
a falling trend. This is surely a most untenable 
hypothesis ! 

The effect of any change of attitude towards 
state hospitals could be measured, in part, by the 
use of voluntary forms of admission. It might 
be assumed that changed attitudes toward the 
meaning and significance of mental disease and 
the advisability of hospitalization would be re- 
flected in relative increases in voluntary applica- 
tions for admission. In 1920 voluntary admis- 
sions constituted 5 per cent of the total admissions 
to the state hospitals. There was a slight upward 
trend during the foliowing decade, and in the 
decade 1930-1940 there was a rise to 7 per cent 
of all admissions. Since 1940 the percentage of 
voluntary admissions has decreased slightly. As- 
suming, then, that the increase of 2 per cent in 
voluntary admissions represents cases who would 
not otherwise have been admitted to the hospitals, 
this would not affect the annual rate of first ad- 
mission by as much as 0.05 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, and, therefore, could have no influence what- 
ever upon the trend in the annual rates of first 
admissions. 

The statement that the general public now 
views mental hospitals with greater appreciation, 
and that people are, therefore, more willing to 
bring relatives to such hospitals is only partly 
true. Would on the contrary that it were com- 
pletely true! We must surely act upon the 
theory that the educational process will, in the 
long run, have just such an effect. But we must 
be realists and face the fact that a large part of 
the population still views mental disease with 
fear and suspicion, and that hospitalization is 
therefore a last resort. The few samplings of 
public opinion show that much remains to be done 
before we have a completely enlightened public 
opinion. In an investigation in Louisville, for 
example,” half of a random sample of 4,000 stated 
that if a member of the family became mentally ill, 
they would keep the fact to themselves, rather 
than treat it as though it were a natural physical 
illness like asthma or a disease of the heart. Of 
the same sample, only half stated that they be- 


10 Roper, Elmo, People’s attitudes concerning mental 
health. A study made in the city of Louisville, N. Y., 
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lieved that uospitals for the mentally ill were 
treating their patients well and kindly. Such 
expressions of opinion, unfortunately, are not un- 
usual. They teach us that the old concepts of 
mental disease are not yet dead. 

We conclude, then, that the data show that 
there has been a rising trend in the annual rates 
of first admission to mental hospitals in New 
York State, and that there should be a further 
inference that there has been an increase in the 
prevalence of mental disease. However, this 
represents a general trend, in the nature of an 
average. Mental disease consists of a variety of 
disorders, some of which have shown upward 
trends; others have shown declining trends. It 
is, therefore, important to see what individual 
differences are presented in this respect by those 


mental diseases that constitute the largest groups 
of first admissions. 


GENERAL PARESIS 


During the three years 1919-1921 there were 
2,914 first admissions with general paresis to all 
hospitals for mental disease in New York State. 
Despite an increase of 20 per cent in population 
during the next decade, the number of first admis- 
sions with general paresis increased by only 189, 
or 6.4 per cent. Despite a further increase in 
population, the number of such first admissions 
decreased to 2,853 during 1939-1941, and de- 
creased still further to only 1,196 in 1949-1951. 
Thus, despite an increase of over 40 per cent in 
the general population between 1920 and 1950, 
the number of first admissions with general 
paresis decreased by 1,718, or by 59 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 

The rate per 100,000 population decreased 
from 9.4 in 1920 to 2.7 in 1950. The rate fell 
among males from 15.4 to 3.9, a reduction of 75 
per cent. Among females, the rate fell from 3.3 
in 1920 to 1.6 in 1950, a reduction of 50 per cent. 
It is desirable, however, in making such com- 
parisons, to rule out the effects of changes in the 


TABLE 4 


First ADMISSIONS WITH GENERAL PARESIS TO ALL 
HosPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASE IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 








Years Males Females Total 
1919-1921 2,406 508 2,914 
1929-1931 2,502 601 3,103 
1939-1941 2,158 695 2,853 
1949-1951 842 354 1,196 
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distribution of the general population with respect 
to age and sex. Therefore, we may consider the 
standardized rates of first admissions as shown 
in table 3. 


On this basis, the rate per 100,000 population 
decreased from 12.9 in 1920 to 3.0 in 1950, a 
reduction of 77 per cent. The rate declined 
steadily for each sex, but the male rate declined 
much more rapidly. Thus, the male standard- 
ized rate declined from 21.5 in 1920 to 3.2 in 
1950, a decline of 85 per cent. The female rate 
declined from 4.7 to 1.8, or by 62 per cent. 

The decline in the prevalence of general paresis 
undoubtedly is a result of the decrease in syphilis. 
More effective treatment of syphilis in the early 
stages is also reducing the amount of subsequent 
infections of the central nervous system. We 
may, therefore, conclude that the downward trend 
in the prevalence of general paresis represents a 
true decrease, and not a statistical artifact. 

We may appropriately report some earlier ob- 
servations with respect to this trend. 


It was noted that the upward trend in total rates 
of first admissions has been called a statistical illusion 
on the alleged ground that improved conditions in 
hospitals for mental disease have encouraged the 
admission of a higher percentage of the mentally 
diseased. In the case of general paresis, we have 
a disease of known etiology and pathology, with 
definite means of therapy. Such a condition should 
therefore encourage the admission of higher per- 
centages of the population of general paretics. Even 
with a decrease in the prevalence of syphilis, the 
social factor of hospitalization should have had an 
effect upon the trend of general paresis. If a 
greater proportion of paretics went to hospitals, it 
would be possible to have an upward trend in first 
admissions with general paresis, synchronizing with 
an actual decrease in the prevalence of the disease 
itself. But it has been shown that the opposite is, 
in fact, the case. Thus, there is additional reason 
for rejecting the argument that the general increase 
of rates of first admissions in New York State is 
evidence of nothing other than increased rates of 
hospitalization. 


ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSES 


There were 720 first admissions with alcoholic 
psychoses to all hospitals for mental disease in 
New York State during the fiscal years 1919- 
1921, corresponding to an average annual rate of 
2.3 per 100,000 population. This was the low 
point since such statistics were first reported in 
1909. After 1920 the rate increased steadily, 


11 See reference 5: 502. 
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TABLE 5 


First ADMISSIONS WITH ALCOHOLIC PsyCHOSES TO ALL 
HOosPITALs FOR MENTAL DiSEASE IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 


Males Females Total 
1919-1921 563 157 720 
1929-1931 1,702 311 2,013 
1939-1941 2,587 545 3,132 
1949-1951 2,518 797 3,315 


reaching 7.8 in 1940. The decade 1940-1950 
showed some interesting changes. During the 
war years, the number of such first admissions, 
and the corresponding rates of first admissions 
dropped significantly, the rate in 1944 being the 
lowest in twenty years. Immediately after the 
War, the rate began to climb, however. The 
crude rate in 1950 was almost as high as that in 
1940. 

Referring to the standardized rates, as shown 
in table 3, it will be noted that the rate rose from 
3.6 in 1920 to 8.0 in 1930, to 10.6 in 1940. Fol- 
lowing the decline between 1940 and 1944, as 
noted above, the standardized rate rose to 9.9 in 
1950, slightly less than that for 1940, but well in 
excess of the rate for 1920. Among males, the 
standardized rate increased from 5.6 in 1920 to 
17.6 in 1940, but decreased to 15.2 in 1950. The 
latter, nevertheless, was greatly in excess of the 
rate for 1920. In the case of the females, there 
was no decline in the standardized rate between 
1940 and 1950. On the contrary, the rate in- 
creased steadily between 1920 and 1950, rising 
from 1.6 to 4.8, a three-fold increase. 

It is significant that the rates of first admission 
with alcoholic psychoses showed downward trends 
on two occasions, each occurring during a period 
of social stresses associated with war. It was 
thought that the control of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages during the First World War caused 
the decline in alcoholic psychoses. However, this 
explanation does not have the same force with 
respect to World War II. It seems, therefore, 
that other social changes and tensions engendered 
during war have an effect upon the amount of 
consumption of alcohol. It is known that suicides 
also decrease during war. It is probable, there- 
fore, that psychological influences are at work 
during wartime, affecting social behavior in a 
manner, that, temporarily at least, reduces the 
amount of general drinking. Following both 
wars, however, the rate of alcoholic psychoses 
rose rapidly. 
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PSYCHOSES WITH CEREBRAL 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

During the three years ended June 30, 1921, 
there were 1,521 first admissions with psychoses 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis to all hospitals for 
mental disease in New York State, or an average 
annual rate of 4.9 per 100,000 population. 
Throughout the ensuing years the number of such 
admissions increased in an astounding manner, 
reaching 10,686 in 1949-1951, or an average an- 
nual rate of 24.0. Between 1920 and 1950 the 
average annual rates per 100,000 population in- 
creased among males from 5.7 to 25.7, and among 
females from 4.1 to 22.4. 

Since the age and sex proportions of the gen- 
eral population have altered greatly since 1920, 
it is necessary to take such changes into consider- 
ation. Standardized rates are, therefore, shown 
in table 3. The rate was 21.3 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1920. In 1950, however, the rate was 
62.2. For males the corresponding rates were 
24.9 and 66.0. For females they were 16.8 and 
51.8, respectively. 

Since these rates are on a comparable age 
basis, they show how fallacious is the argument 
that the rise in rates of first admissions is due to 
the aging of the general population. A further 
point of interest is that the rates of first admis- 
sions with cerebral arteriosclerosis rose through 
1940. They continued to rise through 1944, but 
then for the first time in three decades they began 
to decline, though the rates are still far in excess 
of those prior to 1940. There is nothing unusual 
about this, if we remember that we are dealing 
with trends, and that it is probable that the up- 
ward trend will be resumed in the future. If, 
however, we state that the upward trend in psy- 
choses with cerebral arteriosclerosis is merely a 
consequence of social conditions which made it 
impossible for families to care for aged relatives 
in small apartments, then there is no reason for 
the drop in prevalence following 1944, for, if any- 


TABLE 6 


First ADMISSIONS WITH PSYCHOSES WITH CEREBRAL 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS TO ALL HOSPITALS FOR 
MENTAL DISEASE IN NEw YorK STATE 
DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 





Males Females Total 
1919-1921 885 636 1,521 
1929-1931 2,379 1,790 4,169 
1939-1941 4,509 3,857 8,366 
1949-1951 5,576 5,110 10,686 
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thing, these conditions were more exaggerated in 
1950 than in 1940 or 1944, 

We come, then, to the conclusion that the in- 
crease in rates of first admission with psychoses 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis cannot be ascribed 
to increased longevity, or to social consequences 
of urbanization. I venture to offer the same 
hypothesis as that offered previously. 


The human organism must break down at some 
time. In younger persons, the organism is subject 
to one set of diseases, such as tuberculosis. The 
control of this disease in recent decades has extended 
the expectation of life, and consequently more people 
have reached that period of life at which circulatory 
and other degenerative diseases become manifest. A 
generation ago, those surviving to middle age prob- 
ably constituted a better physical selection, on the 
average, than those reaching the same age periods 
today. Consequently, in corresponding age groups, 
we now find greater morbidity and mortality from 
degenerative diseases. With these are associated 
the physical conditions that produce senility and 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. ... We find increasing rates 
of both senile and arteriosclerotic mental disorders, 
because the individuals constituting the susceptible 
age groups today are probably not selected as rigor- 
ously as were the corresponding age groups of an 
earlier generation.?* 


Further evidence supporting this hypothesis 
may be seen in the fact that first admissions with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis to the New York civil 
State hospitals today have lower discharge rates 
and higher death rates than similar groups of 
patients forty years ago, contrary to what should 
be expected. In brief, people in advanced age 
groups now have a greater chance of developing 
a psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis, and 
when the disorder does arise, the chance of im- 
provement leading to discharge from the hospital 
is less, and the chance of dying is greater."* 


SENILE PSYCHOSES 


First admissions with senile psychoses have 
been growing at an increasing rate. There were 
2,238 such first admissions during 1919-1921, 
corresponding to an average annual rate of 7.2 
per 100,000 population. During corresponding 
periods after intervals of 10 years, the admissions 
with such psychoses totaled 2,886, 4,745, and 
7,536, respectively. The latter represented an 


12 See reference 5: 500. 
18 Malzberg, Benjamin, Rates of discharge and rates 
of mortality among first admissions to the New York 


civil state hospitals: third paper, Mental Hygiene 37: 
628, 630, October, 1953. 
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TABLE 7 


First ADMISSIONS WITH SENILE PSYCHOSES TO ALL 
HosPITaLs FOR MENTAL DISEASE IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 














Males Females Total 
1919-1921 885 1,353 2,238 
1929-1931 1,203 1,683 2,886 
1939-1941 1,958 2,787 4,745 
1949-1951 2,850 4,686 7,536 


average annual rate of 16.9 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

As with psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 
it is necessary to consider changes in the general 
population with respect to age and sex distribu- 
tions. Therefore, standardized rates of first ad- 
missions are given in table 3. On this basis it 
is apparent that there was no change between 
1920 and 1930, but the rate rose significantly in 
1940, and rose again in 1950. The latter repre- 
sents an increase of over 30 per cent since 1920. 
Males and females both show a rising trend. 

What was said previously with respect to psy- 
choses with cerebral arteriosclerosis is equally 
applicable to the senile psychoses. Such patients 
show evidence of not being as good physical 
selections as those of corresponding age who sur- 
vived in earlier generations. After developing a 
senile psychosis, their prospects of recovery or 
improvement, though never high, are, neverthe- 
less, even lower than they were a generation ago, 
and their rate of mortality is higher.** 


INVOLUTIONAL PSYCHOSES 


There were 1,059 first admissions with involu- 
tional psychoses during the three fiscal years 
1919-1921. There were only 1,017 such first 
admissions during the corresponding period a 
decade later. This was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the average annual rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation. There is reason for believing, however, 
that the reduction was due to different standards 
in the classification of depressions. As will ap- 
pear in the case of the manic-depressive psychoses, 
there was an increase among the latter between 
1920 and 1930, an indication of a transfer from 
one category to the other. After 1930 there was 
a stabilization of diagnoses, resulting in an in- 
crease of first admissions with involutional psy- 
choses to 2,971 during 1939-1941, and to 5,021 
during 1949-1951. The corresponding average 


14 See reference 13: 632, 634. 
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TABLE 8 


First ADMISSIONS WITH INVOLUTIONAL PSYCHOSES TO ALL 
HosPITALs FOR MENTAL DISEASE IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 


1919-1921 
1929-1931 
1939-1941 
1949-1951 


annual rates per 100,000 population were 7.4 and 
11.3, respectively. 

A further comparison on the basis of constant 
age and sex proportions of the general popula- 
tion shows that the standardized rate per 100,000 
population rose from 7.4 in 1920 to 15.8 in 1930 
to 22.2 in 1950. It must be emphasized that the 
rising trend has occurred despite the fact that 
involutional depressions are being treated in 
large (though unknown numbers) with shock 
therapy in the offices of private psychiatrists. 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOSES 


First admissions with manic-depressive psy- 
choses have been decreasing in number for two 
decades. There has been a similar decrease in 


the corresponding rates per 100,000 population. 
The average annual rate decreased from 13.0 in 


1929-1931 to 5.5 in 1949-1951. A more accurate 
comparison is available, however, on the basis of 
standardized rates of first admission (see table 3). 
On this basis, it will be observed that the average 
annual rate per 100,000 population decreased 
from 17.7 in 1920 to 7.1 in 1950. Both sexes 
showed similar declining trends, at the same rate 
of decline. As with involutional depressions, 
manic-depressive patients are now receiving shock 
therapy from private psychiatrists, a trend which 
undoubtedly affects the number of such admis- 
sions to hospitals for mental disease. However, 
the declining trend began before the introduction 


TABLE 9 


First ADMISSIONS WITH MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PsYCHOSES 
TO ALL HosPITALs FOR MENTAL DISEASE IN NEW 
York STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 


Males Females Total 


1919-1921 
1929-1931 
1939-1941 
1949-1951 


1,392 
1,939 
1,134 

830 


2,595 
2,940 
2,386 
1,635 


3,987 
4,879 
3,520 
2,465 
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TABLE 10 


First ADMISSIONS WITH DEMENTIA PRAECOX TO ALL 
HospPiTALs FOR MENTAL DIsEASE IN NEW YORK 
STATE DURING SPECIFIED PERIODS 


Total 


1919-1921 
1929-1931 
1939-1941 
1949-1951 


7,144 
8,797 
11,304 
16,819 


of shock therapy, so that it appears probable that 
the declining trend is not a mere artifact. 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


First admissions with dementia have increased 
significantly. There were 7,144 such admissions 
during the fiscal years 1919 to 1921, correspond- 
ing to a rate of 22.9 per 100,000 population. 
There were significant increases during the suc- 
ceeding decades, the increase being especially 
large during 1949-1951. Basing the comparisons, 
however, upon populations with constant sex and 
age proportions (see table 3), we find that the 
average annual standardized rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation grew from 31.7 in 1920 to 37.6 in 1940, 
to 54.6 in 1950. Though the rates for females 
are less than those for males, the former have 
grown more rapidly than the latter since 1920. 
It is important to note that the rising trend in first 
admissions with dementia praecox is not due to 
the increase in the proportion of the general popu- 
lation of susceptible age. 


SUMMARY 


The only practical way in which to measure the 
trend of the relative frequency of mental disease 
is to ascertain the number of new cases of such 
disease in a unit of time, usually a year, who were 
admitted to hospitals for mental disease. It is ad- 
mitted that such cases do not represent the entire 
population of the mentally ill, since many patients 
are treated privately, and many others do manage 
to remain in the general community without any 
treatment. It is, therefore, argued that the proper 
data for such a study can be obtained only from 
complete surveys of a community. Were such 
surveys feasible, and carried out on populations 
of an adequate size, they would undoubtedly sup- 
ply the essential, critical data. Unfortunately, 
they cannot be accepted for this purpose on sev- 
eral grounds, the chief of which is that they do 
not provide a trend, since these investigations 
have not been repeated. A single investigation 
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cannot tell us whether mental disease has in- 
creased or not. The only body of data that can 
be used for this purpose consists, therefore, of 
records of first (new) admissions to hospitals 
for mental disease, and these may be obtained 
from the records of the several states. 

Unfortunately, the records of most states can- 
not be accepted as valid for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a trend. In many cases, the statistical 
series are of too short duration. In others, the 
trends are vitiated by a variety of factors, such 
as that admissions are limited to the capacity of 
the hospitals and that as capacities are increased, 
the number of admissions increases correspond- 
ingly. Where this has occurred the upward trend 
is an artifact, having no true relation to the rela- 
tive frequency of mental disease. 

These criticisms are not applicable to New 
York State. In the first place, we have a long 
series of data to work with, so that it is possible 
to determine trends. In the second place, there 
are no waiting lists, so that building operations 
do not result in merely taking up a back log. In 
the history of the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, covering more than a half 
century, the building of new hospitals occurred 
only once, that is from the middle 1920's to the 
middle 1930's. The opening of these hospitals 
did not affect the trend prior to these years. A 
quarter of a century has again passed without the 
erection of new hospitals. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to show that the trends since 1930 have 
been affected by building operations. 

The statistics of first admissions show con- 
clusively that there has been an upward trend in 
the prevalence of mental disease. Two lines of 
argument have been employed to contradict this 
conclusion. It should be noted that neither of 
these arguments employed any objective data 
which could be measured against the objective 
fact of rising trends of first admissions. The first 
line of argument states that mental hospitals are 
receiving a higher percentage of cases, because 
hospitals are now viewed favorably, and families 
therefore do not hesitate to send their relatives for 
treatment. The other argument is to the effect 
that a rising population in smaller urban apart- 
ments makes it impossible to care for elderly 
relatives at home. It should be noted that even if 
correct, these would not disprove the existence 
of a rising trend in rates of first admission to 
mental hospitals. The increase due to these fac- 
tors might, indeed, account for only a part of the 
growth, so that there would still be a rising trend. 
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Further, no one has gone so far as to imply that 
the two social factors under consideration could 
conceivably result in a decline in the statistics 
of the true relative prevalence of total new cases. 
We must, therefore, decide whether the pre- 
valence of mental disease has risen, or remained 
stationary. Not a single category of disease, so 
far as known, has remained at the same level. 
All have shown either rising or declining trends 
over many years. It is, therefore, wholly im- 
probable that of all categories of disease, only 
mental disorders should have remained stationary 
in incidence. 

I, therefore, conclude that the statistics of 
mental disorder in New York State show that 
such diseases have been on the increase for many 
years. This is a general description, of the na- 
ture of an average. It does not follow that all 
groups of mental disorders, or all age groups, 
show similar trends. In general, the mental dis- 
orders associated with rising age have increased 
in incidence. These include the involutional psy- 
choses, the senile psychoses, and psychoses with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis. However, dementia 
praecox, a disorder with a much lower age range, 
has also shown a decided upward trend. On the 
other hand, general paresis and the manic-depres- 
sive psychoses have shown declining trends. The 
alcoholic psychoses have shown changing trends, 
rising at one period, declining during another, and 
then rising again. 

From the study of rates of first admission with 
mental disease over many years, it seems unlikely 
that the trend will decrease in the near future. It 
may be possible, however, to control the continued 
increase in the number of patients under treat- 
ment. The resident population of mental hos- 
pitals has been increasing because the admissions 
exceed the removals. The admissions include re- 
admissions, and it may well be that intensified 
after-care will result in lower rates of re-admis- 
sion. It has been shown that the probability of 
discharge is related directly to the duration of the 
disease prior to the beginning of treatment.** If, 
therefore, the vast program of public education 
now under way should result in earlier admission 
to the hospitals, we may expect higher rates of 
discharge in certain categories of mental dis- 
orders. A combination of higher discharge rates 
and lower rates of re-admission should have the 
favorable results that we all hope for. 


15 Malzberg, Benjamin, Rates of discharge and rates 
of mortality among first admissions to the New York 
civil state hospitals, Mental Hygiene 36: 109, January, 
1952. 
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